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PARTHEID 
EMO 

On the resumption of play, after the half-time break 
in the basketball match between the A.C.T. and South 
Africa, 1 1 students occupied the court. Police acted 
swiftly, forcefully removing the demonstrators from 
the court. 9 were arrested and later charged. 

Some seven minutes into the se- M.P. is arranging lawyers for all 
cond half, a group of students arrested students, 
jumped 13 feet from the gallery 

to the court proper and pro- From the beginning 

ceeded to occupy the court. 

Two were immediately dragged By 6-30 p.m. about tliirty stu- 
out by feds waiting around the dents had gathered at the en 


perimeter of the court. 

Feta Adams grabbed one of the 
poles holding the basket and 
when dragged out by two feds 
took the pole with her. 


trance to the YMCA Hall to 
demonstrate against the sport- 
ing ties between Australia and 
South Africa. 


Tire S.R.C. had allocated $35 
towards the cost of buying 
She was smashed against the wall tickets so demonstrators could 
and then hurled into the men’s present in the crowd watch- 


dike. Tile extent of her in- 
juries is not yet known. 

Three motor cycle feds ran onto 
the court and succeeded in re- 
moving two more demonstrators. 
The remaining seven students 
then linked arms and sat in the 
centre of the courts. 

The Australian referee then ask- 
ed the students to move, and 
when they imored her request, 
the feds moved in. 

They dragged the now limp stu- 
dents to the side of the court,, 
propped them up against the 
wall. Then after a little rough- 
; ing up dragged and threw them 
out off the court. 

A Woroni reporter, David Spratt, 
on being hurled from the court, 
aided by a kick in the arse, some- 
how avoided arrest. Nine others 
weren’t so lucky. 

Within seconds of their removal 
from the court the feds had them 
in a riot van, though they smash- 
ed two plate glass doors in the pri 
cess. 

A student, Gerard Joseph (late 
of Tlie Democratic Club) was 
seen helping police push stu- 
dents into the riot van. 

On top of this Michael Wright 
was involved in a fray with 
Inspector Osborne who was in 
charge of the police. An A.B.C. 
reporter stated that he saw Wright 
actually assaulted by the Inspec- 
tor. Fortunately Wright was not 
arrested. 

Those arrested include Julian 
Leslie, Peta. Adams, Peter Sy- 
monds, Alison Richards from the 
A.N.U., and three .high school 
students. 

The S.R.C.set - aside $400 for 
bail money, and Michael Kahan 
has organised more money just ’ 
in case it is needed. Kep Enderby 


ing the game. 

At 8.15 when the main game 
was due to start, about SO de- 
monstrators had gained seats in- 
side the hall, and as the South 
Africans moved onto the court 
the students began to chant 
“GO HOME RACISTS”. 

Prior to this at least four stu- 
dents were searched by police 
as they entered the hall, and one 
being asked to leave after a smoke| 
bomb was found in his pocket - 
all they could find amongst 
the other three was one paper 
back book on the Wild Ameri- 
can West. 

For the first two quarters of 
the game the demonstrators only 
yelled themselves hoarse and blew| 
whistles. The chanting clearly 
upset a number of the players, 
the majority of the audience merej 
ly added to the noise by trying 
to drown out the chants. 

A number of people in the aud- 
ience screamed back at demon- 
strators openly supporting the 
racist South African apartheid 
policy. South African Embassy 
officials tore up leaflets dis- 
tributed by demonstrators and 
abused them. 

The occupation of the court 
during the second half held up 
the game for almost ten minutes. 

According to leaders of the demo 
it was not as successful as was 
hoped. The bomb scare arran- 
ged for 7.30 p.m. failed to be 
taken seriously; notliing was 
thrown onto the court and the 
game was not halted by a plan- 
ned removal of a fuse to turn 
off the lights. 

However, clearly the game was 
greatly hindered by the demon- 
strators and certainly the demon- 
stration should bring all Aust- 
ralians’ attention to the way 
tills country’s name is being 
blackened by the links through 
sport with South Africa. 


FEES 



UP 


A meeting of the Sports Union 
was held last night to discuss a 
recision motion put by Mark 
Cunliffe, on the motion passed a 
week ago by the Sports Union 
for a general $4 annual subs- 
cription rate rise. 

The President chaired the meet- 
ing and was happy to announce 
that the meeting was both in the 
riglit place and at the right time. 

Cunliffe spoke to the motion 
questioning the need for the 
increase, and asking why should 
the Sports Union pay for a full- 
time exec. sec. at a salary of 
S6,000 plus $1,020 superannu- 
ation. He also mentioned .the 
purchase of a ski-lodge by the 
S.U. at a cost of $24,000, ask- 
ing what else would the S.U. do 
for students generally, rather 
than the select few of the ski- 
club. 

Andrew Proctor rose to speak 
against the motion, and, ignoring 
Cunhffe’s speech, attacked Wor- 
oni and its “innacurate, yea 
false,, reporting on the fee-rise 
question”, [reading from his 
letter to the Woroni editor, (see 
below)]. All students were 
made to pay union fees, C.A.C. 
fees etc., why, he asked, should- 
n't student support of the S.U. 
be universal, whether they- used 
it or not. 

Chris Bain raised the question of 
S.U. Budgeting, pointing out the 


lack of clarity in its 1970 Bud- 
get, and attacking again the em- 
ployment of an Executive Sec. 
It was unfair, he said, to ask for 
a fee rise, until the actual budget 
was made clear. He said that 
the S.U. had budgeted for a 
$6,000 deficit in 1970; why 
did it want to raise its income 
some $16,000? Participation 
by the students in the clubs, too.- 
was a point of dissatisfaction, 
in that such small numbers of 
students take part. 

The President of the S.U. then 
rose and made a feeble effort 
to justify the appointment of 
an executive secretary - saying 
that it relieved him of the intol- 
erable burden he had been carry- 
ing for three long years. He 
tried to point out that the Bud- 
get Analysis Chris Bain attacked 
did in fact make sense. But des- 
pite Mr. Proctor’s assistance the 
confusion was unsolved. 

Mac Collings then rose to speak 
basing his case on the figures 
from other Unis. The highest 
quoted was $12 and in fact W.A. 
it was reported charged full time 
students only $6.00 and part- 
time students only S2.45. 

Charles Alexander, a member of 
the ski club and arrayed in fad- 
ed blue jeans and sheep skin 
jacket rose to reply to the state- 
ment that part-time students 
shouldn’t have to pay as much 
as full time students. 


Next to speak was Terry Walls 
who wished to continue the case 
against forcing a fee rise on part-, 
time students. 


The chairman ruled the issue of 
part time students had been suf- 
ficiently aired by the fact that 
two previous speakers had men- 
tioned it. A dissent motion 
was moved by Chris Bain who 
pointed out that part-timers re- 
presented 48% of this university 
and therefore they had every 
right to put their case. The mot- 
ion to dissent was impressively 
carried. 

Walls went out to point out 
that' part time students did not 
have the time to participate. 
Further that the Union rate for 
part-timers was $14 as against 
$22 for full time students. 

It was then decided to put the 
motion. Much to the dis- 
appointment of the sports fans 
a division was required after 
they made several futile attempts 
to co.unt the hands. 

The final result saw the motion . 
to rescind tiie fee rise defeated 
77-66. 

However there is still hope 
University Council may side with 
this large body of dissent and 
reject the fee rise. 


Chris McGuigan, Chris Bain. 


PROCTOR’S LETTER 


Dear Sir, 


It is of course a widely held 
view that the quality of report- 
ing in Woroni is now at an all 
time low. For misconstruction 
of events, inaccurate accounting 
of statements, lack of knowledge 
of the subject arKi outright un- 
truths the report of the Sports 
Union General Meeting is, I hope, 
unsurpassable. 

"When he heard cries from the 
Ruggers that the vote be taken." 

1 . "Cries" consisted of one voice 
moving the motion be put, 
after a period of some 10 
seconds silence. 

2 . It was not a "Rugger" who 
put the motion. 

"the ayes seemed to outnumber 
the noes". 

The "noes" by my count came 
to five. I was sitting less than 10 
feet from them and watching to 
see how many there were. Whilst 
I do not propose that this figure 
is infallible I challenge Woroni 
to produce substantiated evidence 
that there were more than 7 peo- 
ple at that meeting who voted no. 

"In enquiries made after the 
meeting Woroni discovered that 
Aston had asked"-How can 'the 
Woroni reporter' expect to ‘be 
taken seriously when he does not 
even listen to the Chairman? 


"If there were any questions or 
points to be made on his speech". 

What the Chairman did say was 
"are there any questions?" There 
was then a distinct pause before 
he said "Is there any discussion?" 
There was then another silence 
before someone moved the gag. 

I will not try to defend the Chair- 
man's actions. By the formal 
rules of debate he should have 
asked for a speaker against the 
motion in those words and for 
omitting these he deserves the 
criticism levelled along these tech- 
nical lines. 

But, as Cunliffe agreed (when I 
spoke to him immediately follow- 
ing the meeting), although tech- 
nically wrong the question "is 
there any discussion?" which 
obviously related to the motion, 
should have brought forward somr 
indication of opposing speakers 
had there been any. 

"His refusal to grant a show of 
hands". Again, a misrepresentat- 
ion of fact. There are several 
questions here. 

Firstly was Cunliffe, when calling 
for a show of hands, serious? 

I venture to say, with regard to 
my impression at the time, that 
he was not. 

Secondly, if he was serious, why 
did he not press tlie matter when 
the Chair took no notice and 
did not acknowledge him in any 
way? 


"As to pass motions increasing 
fees requires a two thirds major- 
ity". Another example of lack of 
knowledge by the 'Woroni repor- 
ter'. The Sports Union Constit- 
ution requires a simple majority. 

"Several speakers, including SRC 
President Cunliffe were denied 
the opportunity to speak". In 
this regard Cunliffe, by his own 
admission, had no intention of 
speaking nor knew of anyone 
who wished to. 

The impression has been given 
that the Sports Union tried to 
rush this motion through. Noth- 
ing could be further from the 
truth. Sports Council, both in- 
dividually and as a whole were 
amazed and disappointed at the 
complete lack of opposition to 
the motion. Considerable time 
and effort had gone into prepar- 
ing arguments for their case, and 
advertising the meeting. In view 
of the reaction when the $2.00 
development fee was proposed 
they expected and were prepar- 
ed for considerable opposition. 
The fact that only five people 
opposing the motion bothered to 
turn up and none of those de- 
cided to speak leaves only two 
possible conclusions to be drawn. 

1. Total agreement 

2. Total apathy. In neither case 
can the Sports Union be held 
responsible. 

Yours sincerely. , 

Andrew Proctor 

Treasurer, Sports Union. 
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WORONI JUNE 


EDITORIAL 


t/OR(| 


Perhaps I’m cynical, but it appears to me that the push for abolition of 
the S.R.C. is largely based on superficial arguments just like most other 
ideas on this campus. For instance, the reasoning behind participation 
in University administrative and academic bodies appears so cloudy that 
thought of what a University is and ought to be, seems to bear no 
relevance to it at all. The argument for abolition of the S.R.C. appears 
to be purely that the present one is incompetent: similarly, the 
Government's argument against too much student participation is on the 
grounds that students don't have that much to contribute anyway. 


accept the dichotomy existant in the University. 


Do students want participation because they have something to offer? 
and is the S.R .C. there just to be an effective administrative machine? 
I don't think so. 


The major difference between a university and a school is not that the 
level of education is higher but rather that at university the student is 
expected to participate actively in his own education. Taking this to 
the minimum degree, a university student should seek the information 
he needs for his courses a little further than the lecture room; taking 
it to the extremes that I believe a university should have, a student should 
get a large say in the setting of curricula, the assessment of courses, the 
administrative sections of the university and, if student participation is 
tru|y the central basis of a university, then a student's extra-curricula 
activities will become another necessary part of his university education. 


And if participation is a legitimate and essential part of university education 
then credit for extra curricula activities should be investigated. The emphasis 
at A.N.U. on essays due on a certain day • even at a certain time on that 
day - and examinations which are held at unchangeable times, appears to 
hide the importance of other aspects of student 'ife. Extensions on 
essays, oral examinations at times suiting the student being assessed, a 
relaxation of stringent timetables; these are all-important if each student 
is to be assessed fairly and if the legitimacy of his other activities are to 
be accepted. And if these other activities are to be accepted as not only 
legitimate but essential, then there should be actual credit for them, 
perhaps in terms of relaxing the student's assessment in certain cases, 
or perhaps in terms of these extra activities being assessed for degrees. 

I am not sure of how the details should be worked at all, but certainly 
the present system is stunting real "student participation". Mayte this 
is the aim. 


Again, 'if participation in one's own education is the crux of the 
university life, there should not be the extraordinary divisions that 
presently exists within this university. The separation of different 
sections in A.N.U. must be one of the worst features here. Why is there 
an Institute? The sole aim seems to be so that students don't get in the 
way. Contact between staff and students is primarily superficial through 
lectures and tutorials: why is there a Staff Centre? Again so that 
staff can escape from students. 


A report called for by the Australian Vice-Chancellor's Committee and 
released only last week, recommends that universities should conduct all- 
year teaching. At present I have not studied this report well enough to 
make a proper analysis of the recommendation, but certainly, if the Uni- 
versity is to just expand the present academic year and have year-round 
what students now suffer from March to Novemter, then I can see no 
gain. If however the University could adapt so that, say, one out of three 
semesters were to be spent on activities outside the set course, then per- 
haps the student will really gain under an all-year University. Partici- 
pation in a "Genesis" programme (an extra short-term study outside the 
student's set Murse); time spent actively working on the S.R.C., Labor 
Club, University Council or even as editor of WORONI; these could be assess 
ed within the framework of a University degree. Again . details are not 
clear, but something must be done to rid this university of its "teaching" complex. 


This staff-student dichotomy occurs on nearly every campus in Australia, 
but there are further dichotomies at A.N.U.% part-timers and full-timers 
rarely cross each other's paths, college and day students continually 
oppose each other, undergraduates and postgraduates never come together. 
These are extraordinary divisions which have no rhyme or reason in a so- 
called UNIversity. 


Student participation at A.N.U. consists of certain undergraduates re- 
presenting the undergraduate block on this and that committee. Why 
should a block be represented? - why should there be such a block? 

Student "representation" to my mind is a misnomer: there should be 
general student participation merely because students are members of - 
the university community, and the participation by students should only 
be as members of this community. Any member of the community should 
be able to stand for the University Council and all members should be able 
to vote in an election. To talk of student "representatives" is only to 


Turning back to abolition of the S.R.C., is it just there to be an administrative 
body or is there something more? I have often been accused of telling the S.R.C. 
its main function is to "stir students"; the accusation is true. The fact of the matter 
is that the S.R.C. has as its most important function to help students actually ex- 
perience a true university education. Thus the S.R.C. should do all it can to involve 
as many students as possible in as many activities as possible. The S.R .C's 
"union activities" of helping its constituents in various matters are carried out on • 
the basis of the S.R.C's attitude to a university and its analysis as to auniversity's 
purpose. Benefits suchas the Friendly Society, concessions and so on, are merely 
extra activities of an S.R.C. Abolition because of present incompetence is hardly 
going to add to the average student's university life. If abolition of the S.R.C. is 
warranted then let us see exactly what is to be put in its place, and I f this un- 
certain in the minds of the abolitionists, then at least let us see the true basis for 
S.R.C. abolition. 

Andrew Podger 


Excerpt from 

PORT HURON 
STATEMENT 



the familiar campus, is a place of private 
people, engaged in their notorious 'inner 
emigration.' It is a place of commitment 
to business-as-usual/getting ahead, play- 
ing it cool. It is a place of mass affirm- 
ation of the Twist, but mass reluctance 
toward the controversial public stance. 
Rules are accepted as 'inevitable', bur- 
eaucracy as 'just circumstances,' irrelev- 
ance as 'scholarship,' selflessness as 
'martyrdom,' politics as 'just another 
way to make people, and an unprofitable 
one, too'. 


But apathy is not simply an attitude; it 
is a product of social institutions, and of 
the structure and organization of higher 
education itself. The extracurricular 
life is ordered according to « loco paren- 
tis theory, which ratifies the administ- 
ration as the moral guardian of the young. 


SDS Manifesto 


1962 


Almost no students value activity as 
citizens. Passive in public, they are hardly 
more idealistic in arranging their private 
lives; Gallup concludes they will settle 
for 'low success, and won't wisk high 
failure.' There is not much willingness 
to take risks (not even in business), no 
setting of dangerous goals, no real con- 
ception of personal identity except one 
manufactured in the image of others, no 
real urge for personal fulfillment except 
to be almost as successful as the very 
successful people. Attention is being 
paid to social status (the quality of shirt 
collars, meeting people, getting wives or 
husbands, making solid contacts for 
later on); much, too, is paid to academic 
status (grades, honors, the med school 
rat race). But neglected generally is real 
intellectual status, the personal cultivation 
of the mind. 


The accompanying 'let's pretend' theory 
of student extra curricular affairs valid- 
ates student government as a training 
center for those who want to spend their 
lives in political pretense, and discour- 
ages initiative from the more articulate, 
honest, and sensitive students. The 
bounds and style of controversy are 
delimited before controversy begins. 

The university 'prepares' the student 
for 'citizenship' through perpetual re- 
hearsals and, usually, through emascul- 
ation of what creativespirit there is in 
the individual. 


In the last few years, thousands of Amer- 
ican students demonstrated that they 
at least felt the urgency of the times. 
They moved actively and directly against 
racial injustices, the threat of war, 
violations of individual rights of con- 
science and, less frequently, against 
economic manipulation. They succeeded 
in restoring a small measure of con- 
troversy to the campuses after the still- 
ness of the McCarthy period. They suc- 
ceeded, too, in gaining some concessions 
from the people and institutions they 
opposed, especially in the fight against 
racial bigotry. 


The significance of these scattered move- 
ments lies not in their success or failure 
in gaining objectives - at leastnot yet. Nor 
does the significance lie in the intellectual 
'competence' or 'maturity' of the students 
involved - as some pedantic elders allege. 
The significance is in the fact the stud- 
ends are breaking the crust of apathy and 
overcoming the inner alienation that 
remain the defining characteristics of 
American college life. 


'Students don't even give a damn about 
the apathy/ one has said. Apathy toward 
apathy begets a privately constructed 
universe, a place of systematic study 
schedules, two nights each week for beer, 
a girl or two, and early marriage; a grame- 
work infused with personality, warmth, 
and under control, no matter how un- 
satisfying otherwise. 


If student movements for change are 
still rareties on the campus scene, what 
is commonplace there? The real campus. 


Under these conditions university life 
loses all relevance to some. Four hundred 
thousand of our classmates leave college 
every year. 


The academic life contains reinforcing 
counterparts to the way in which extra- 
curricular life is organized. The academic 
world is founded on a teacher-student 
relation analogous to the parent-child 
relation which characterizes in loco 
parentis. Further, academia includes a 
radical separation of the student from the 
material of study. That which is studied, 
the social reality, is 'objectified' to 
sterility, dividing the student from life • 
just as he is restrained in active involve- 
ment by the deans controlling student 
government. The specialization of 
function and knowledge, admittedly 
necessary to our complex technological 
and social structure, has produced an 
exaggerated compartmentalization of 
study and understanding. This has con- 
tributed to an overly parochial view, 
by faculty, of the role of its research and 
scholarship, to a discontinuous and 
truncated understanding, by students, of 
the surrounding social order; and to a loss 
of personal attachment, by nearly all, 
to the worth of study as a humanistic 
enterprise. 
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'4 


NURSE S 
STRUGGLE 


■Worried by reports that some 
students were thinking about 
'scabbing' on nurses, Woroni sent 
a correspondent to interview, 
Matron Guy and was rewarded by 
ilhe following 'revelations' in a 
i frank interview. 

I Nurses currently on a two-week 
I 'strike holiday', are seeking in- 
! creased pay and higher status for 
their profession. 

Mrs. Guy stated that she was 
opposed to outside labor being 
{ introduced into the Hospital ex- 
Icept in the cases of relatives of 
jthe very young and exceptionally 
fold patients who required this 
■sort of personal contact. Strike 
breakers would only prolong the 
situation and "the quicker the 
•issue was settled • the better for 
every trained nurse that was 
-ibrought in one of the remaining 
sisters will walk out." 

I 

i'Nursing, she pointed out was a 
jfundamental social service that 
;was central to the medical pro- 
fession. Sisters, for instance were 
'expected to manage wards, teach 
'trainee nurses, diognose patients 
as well as carry out their normal 
duties. People, particularly in 
Canberra were cutting their own 
.'throats while the present crisis 
j in nursing continued. 

I Whole wards of patients are often 
I In the hand of semi-skilled trainee 
nurses, which was a traumatic 
experience for both nurse and 
patient. 

With sophisticated hospital units 
j such as intensive care, recovery, 

! ' limb transplant, renal etc. in in- 
creasing demand the demand for 
skilled nurses was also increasing. 
'The nursing profession in present 
.circumstances just can't offer 
,;the same inducements to young 
"Women as can the University, 
College of Advanced Education, 
Technical College and Public Ser- 
.vice with their higher status and 
better renumeration. 

By 1973 the new 700 bed hos- 
pital in Woden and the 300 bed 
proposed hospital of the Little 
Company of Mary would extend 
the demand for trained nurses 
even further - yet it takes 3 
years to train a nurse and only 
1 32 girls had been accepted into 
Jthe proposed intake of 60 through 
jthe lack of applications - Trainee 
'nurses work a 40 hour week and 

( receive $23.70 in their first year 
Lessqualified Nurse-Aides receive 
$35.90 in their first year. 

Matron Guy said that men had 
I’ slotted Mothers, Wives and Nur- 
ses into the same pigeonhole - 
I yi In the male mind they were to be 
untiring, unobtrusive, working 
'.vjseven days a week, bedable and 
/'".competent in everything. 

. ?,ln 1973-74 Canberra will be 
..^screaming for trained nurses, now 
; was the last opportunity to re- 
;medy the crisis. 

- Alan Fraser and his hospital 
Board of Management have op- 
posed EVERY move by the nur- 
ses to increase pay and status. 

jAII the present conditions and 
privileges enjoyed by nurses at 
■jthe hospital had to be fought 
■ifor in the Arbitration Court ag- 
■ainst the Board. While clerical 
staff enjoyed automatic flow-on 
in wages, conditions etc. the 
Fraser Administration had ob- 
lected to all increases for nurses. 
I; the Ail4 A. although approached 


twice has refused to support the 
nurses struggle - with their 'doc- 
tored' salaries the AMA has 
chosen to look on. Nurses are 
incalculcated with 'ethics' by 
doctors - subsequently a nurse 
can't warn patients that they 
should consult better doctors, 
often a nurse has to cover up a 
doctors deficienceis, she looks 
after his patients, works over- 
time to ensure doctors can go on 
their regular holidays, etc and 
yet as a group Doctors have 
never raised their voices on the 
Nurses behalf. 

As Matron Guy pointed out, the 
doctor's male ego cannot bear to 
have the public know that it is 
the nursing profession rather than 
the doctors who underpin the 
medical services. And nurses are 
are asking for only a pittance 
in comparison with doctors sal- 
aries. 

There are a number of shocking 
features about the present nur- 
ses salary dispute. The first of 
these is the extreme complacency 
with which this society has for 
years accepted the exploitation 
of nurses. Undoubtedly this is 
because, as a profession composed 
overwhelmingly of women, att- 


itudes of subservience and self- 
sacrifice have been encouraged as 
"professional"virtues. What group 
of male workers would have 
tolerated for so long such deplor- 
able training and work condition^ 
The assumption appearsto be 
that nursing, as a surrogate mother- 
hood, is its own fulfilling reward. 
Nurses struggle not only as wor- 
kers against their employers, but 
as women against the community 
attitudes which connive at this 
exploitation. 

The second notable feature of 
this dispute has been the extra- 
ordinary performance of Mr. Alan 
Fraser. In his television inter- 
views he had consistently intim- 
ated that the nurses are acting 
irresponsibility in taking leave, 
in abandoning "hundreds in need 
of medical care!!!." Fora Labor 
parliamentarian to call for scab 
labour when workers are out on 
strike can only be described as 
an outrageous betrayal of prin- 
ciple - it is obvious that Mr. 
Fraser has one set of values for 
the electorate and quite a dif- 
ferent set when it comes to the 
exercise of his power. 

Eileen Haley 
Steve Padgham. 
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Following allegation reported 
in Woroni last week, a meeting of 
students on Thursday received no 
answer from the Vice Chancellor 

The Vice-Chancellor, who was 
unable to attend, sent a letter 
(reprinted below) sidetracking the 
important issues raised. 

After the letter had been read 
Mr. Cunliffe was closely quest- 





The forces of anti-intellectualism 
got so close to winning at Garran 
Hall last Tuesday that they pro- 
bably still thi'*k they won. 

A motion was proposed to set up 
a committee to undertake a rad- 
ical reassessment of the role of 
the sub-wardens in the Hall. And 
you should have heard the oppos- 
ition. 

Whenever a student with long 
hair spoke, the clever foresters, 
well known for their scintillating 
wit, clicked scissors which they 
held in their laps. Perhaps it was 
a sign that they no longer need to 
fear castration. They certainly 
made it abundantly clear that 
they were mental eunuchs, too. 
Or perhaps not - 'eunuch' would 
imply that they once had balls. 

Straining their intellects to the 
utmost, they can usually manage' 
to produce a couple of condition- 
ed reflexes which have to suffice 
for the whole group. But that 
doesn't matter since it is only as 
a sub-unit of the group that they 
have any iden city . Thsir embryon- 
ic brains can show the occasional 
spark of rudimentary activity 
only when ir/sulated inside of 
primitive womb of self-fulfilling 
group aims. But this time was 
special and using ell next week's 
budget of energy for thinking, 
they managed to get a fub-unit to 
stand up and ask why the invest- 
igation had to be radical and not 
just an investigation. They had to 
laugh for a while to restore their 
self-confidence after the commun- 
al mouth had been polluted wifi 
that most feared seven letter word, 
but they soon recovered. Recover- 
ed, but still failed to understand. 
And then voted against having a 
committee to think about some- 
thing. 

Fuck. 

Frank Zappa could have been 


there when he wrote : 

You [shave] your head. 

Your mind is dead. 

You don't even know what 1 
just said. 

Amazingly, it went through de- 
spite them. But it was not over 
yet. 

Some balding arts' student puppet 
leapt up and said the investigat- 
ing committee should have equal 
representation, as the sub-wardens 
might not like being investigated, 
and suggested three sub-wardens 
and three students. 

To represent 8 sub-wardens and 
240 stuoents. 

Which of his strings did the pup- 
pet-mistress have to pull to make 
him dance to that tune, I wonder. 
It was a bit upsetting that he 
didn't begin by stating that it 
was a recorded message. 

Then we moved on to an ex- 
tremely badly worded motion 
about the students of Garran'el- 
ecting their own Governing Body. 

It could have been amended. It 
could have formed a basis for 
discussion. But no. Th^foresters 
had been told by their dictatrix 
that it meant anarchy and the 
destruction of the Hall by 'SDS 
fascists' (sic.). You must admire 
that woman, she's the only per- 
son who has been able to train 
them to do anything, even if its 
just to jump through her part- 
icular -hoop. 

Anyone who could see was by 
this stage getting that sick feel- 
ing in their gut that comes from 
watching a mindless mob. Fas- , 
cination, incredulity, disgust ,fear, 
despair. Nevertheless the mover 
spoke to the motion, and they 
were like Pavlov's dogs salivating 
at the sound of a bdl. At the 
mention of anything basic like 
democratic rights, moral validity 
electoral control of power, they 


had to hide their fear of abstract 
thought under group therapentic 
laughter. 

Then beganthe real collapse. The 
seconder talked about some other 
motion, god knows what, that 
had something to do with a 
Governing Body composed solely 
of students. Any relationship be- 
tween his speech and the motion 
under consideration was purely 
coincidental. Then Stephen Fuck- 
wit, noted politician, well known 
electioneer and opportunist extra- 
ordinary, spoke. At length. Des- 
pite previous protestations about 
supporting student participation 
initiatives, he attacked both the 
motion and whatever the seconder 
was talking about on the grounds 
that students were competent 
neither to run the Hall not to 
elect people who could. In a long 
burst of destructive criticism he 
attacked the motion as being 
destructive criticism, but some- 
how didn't seem to be able to 
think of a constructive amend- 
ment. Perhaps he feels safer urg- 
ing participation on academic 
committees since there are lots 
of comfortable precedents. 

Finally the anti-intellectuals, ag- 
reeing that the question had not 
been given enough thought but 
afraid that they might be asked 
to think again, rallied to stop the 
motion being tabled. Amid great 
jubilation the motion was over- 
whelmingly lost and a blow struck 
against those long-haired SDS 
fascist poofter bastards. 

Listen to Zappa again if you can. 

What's the ugliest part of your 

body? 

What's the ugliest part of your 

body? 

Some say your nose. 

Some say your toes. 

But I think It's your mind. 

Malcolm Colton. 


ioned about the inaction of SRC 
by Michael Wright, a possible 
contender for the Presidency of 
the S.R .C. 

Mr. Wright asked what action the 
S.R.CJiad taken and what action 
the S.R.C. proposed to take. Mr. 
Cunliffe explained that the only 
action the S.R.C. had taken was 
to pass motions condemning the 
behaviour of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Federal Government, and 
that the S.R.C. had not worked 
out any plan of action. 

Alan Gordon, Undergraduate Rep. 
on Council, said he 'believed it 
necessary to take the matter to 
the students'. 

After further questioning Mr. 
Wright was unable to elicit any 
more constructive thoughts on 
action ,than wearing out the road 
to Parliament House by visiting 
'Your local M.P.' 

Mr. Cunliffe, after pressure from 
the dwindling audience, reluct- 
antly agreed to allow a motion 
that 'General Meeting of Students 
condemns the Governments un- 
enlightened and uniformed decis- 
ion on Student Representation 
on University Council and calls 
on the S.R.C. and University 
Administration to negotiate the 
means of reapproaching the Gov- 
ernment with a view towards 
changing its decision. This mot- 
ion was passed with one dissenter. 

Andrew Bain gave notice of a 
motion to be moved at the next 
General meeting of the students 
association, stating; 

'This meeting of students ex- 
presses extreme dismay at the 
failure of the Vice-Chancellor to 
inform the S.R.C. of Cabinet's 
initial rejection of Council's pro- 
posals on student representation, 
at the secrecy in which the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Standing Com- 
mittee of Council kept Cabin- 
ets decision until the last day of 
first term, and at Council's fail- 
ure to publicly reaffirm its de- 
sire to have an additional under- 
graduate on Council and to ex- 
press its dismay at Cabinet's 
interference into the Universitys 
autonomy,and this meeting there- 
fore calls upon the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and University Ck>uncil to 
publicly reaffirm their desire to 
have an additional undergraduate 
on Council, and to use all means 
at their disposal to effect a re- 
versal of Cabinet's decision.". 

The poor attendance at this Gen- 
eral Meeting of Students typifies 
the alienation of the students 
from the S.R.C. More General 
Meetings may bring the S.R.,C. in 
touch with students. 
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ENDERBY SPEAKS 


It has become obvious that the Stud- 
ents' Representative Council on this 
campus has lost its rationale for exist- 
ance. The S.R.C. has made attempts at 
its own reform and has shown that any 
move along this line will be doomed to 
fail as all previous attempts have. In the 
case of previous attempts at self reform 
no bodies outside the S.R.C. have been 
considered in the contemplation of the 
system. Secondly the question naturally 
asked by reform groups within the SRC, 
"Why have an S.R.C.?" has never been 
answered. 

The loss of a reason to exist can be at- 
tributed to one main factor. 

The needs of the Students are now being 
catered for by large numbers of Societ- 
ies, committees, and similar groups 
which are much more local to the actual 
students than the Students' Represent- 
ative Council. The most obvious examp- 
les of this are; 

1] The Cultural Affairs Committee, 
which is responsible to the Student's 
Association, and organises and supports 
the whole field of activity on Campus 
loosely labelled ‘Cultural Affairs!' 

2] The Departmental Liason Committees 
and Faculty Education Committees 
which have taken over the entire field 

of complaint field of course structure, 
lecture content etc. which was once the 
province of the S.R.C. 

There is a need for a co-ordinating body 
or executive within the Student's Assoc- 
iation to carry out functions which no 
one body other than the Student's 
Association can execute. The first funct- 
ion which becomes obvious is the finance 
of the Students' Association. The exec- 
ution of amounts reaching the vicinity 
of $35,000 of the Student's Money is 
something which cannot be hapt:azard. 

There are issues which affect the whole 
campus that noone body on campur can 
propound and organise support for or 
opposition to and which therefore need 
the intervention of an executive body... 
Such problems as the organisation for 
Orientation Week and Bush Week, and 
a unilateral approach to the University 
Council on fees, etc. are such issues. 

There is also a need for a body to deal 
with representations from outside the 
University which may be directed to the 
student body as a whole. 

PROPOSALS 

There is an obvious need for a President 
of the Students Association. Someone 
is required to act as a centre of inform- 
ation regarding the policies of the Stud- 
ent's Association, and to direct quest- 
ions and issues to the groups who will 

supported the Labor Party. I believe in 
its aims and its spirit. The Labor move- 
ment still has its greatest songs to sing. 
The Labor Party is the party of change; 
the party within which the individual 
will find his best expression. 

This fs not to deny that the 
Labor Party may ' contain dogmatists and 
hacks all political parties do. When 
all this is said the Labor Party is the 
only party which by tradition and his- 
'tory is firmly joined to the prime move- 


be most concerned with their effective 
formulation. 

Another need is for an Administrative 
Secretariat. This will be a person or a 
group of people paid by the Student's 
Association. Their functions would in- 
clude the functions of the Present Ad- j 
ministrative Secretary, as well as being 
geared up to a greater extent towards 
the dissemination of information. 

The third need is for a group fo students 
each of whom is involved in a field of 
student activity which will formulate 
policy, and execute formulated policy. 

To this end two types of bodies are in- 
visaged. The first body would consist of 
a representative from each functioning ' 
student body on campus. Included in this 
group are, all clubs and societies, all 
faculty education committees, all JCRC's 
the Sports Union, and the Union Board 
etc. The function of this body, termed 
for the purpose of this document as the 
'Student's Congress' would be to form 
fiscal policy to present to the Students' 
Association and to act as the highest 
determinant of policy on all issues out- 
side a general meeting. The congress j 
would only need to meet maybe once 1 • 
a term, unless called upon by the second 
body which would be formed. 

The Second body, or rather, type of 
body, could be a Commission. A Com- i 
mission would be called by the Presid- 
ent to discuss a particular problem or 
range of problems. It is envisaged that 
the President would send the problems 
to each of the member groups to be in- 
cluded and it would be. 

Each of these commissions would con- 
sist of groups interested in the question 
can best formulate the policy to be put 
before the student's Association and can 
best execute any plan of action suggested 
by the students. 

Voting at both meetings of Congress and 
Commissions would be apportioned to 
one vote to each member group. It would 
therefore be the perogative of the in- 
dividual group to send a voting (and 
presumably—) informed member to re- 
present that group to each congress, or 
commission meeting. This means that 
one group need not for example send 
the same individual to each meeting. 

This system utilises the existing active 
stuc'ent groups to take the perogative | 
of governing the Student's Association. i 
Thus at a meeting of a Congress the 
student's position from all fields will 
be the very nature of the system be re- 
presented. |j 

Hugh Haynes. | 

Alan Gordon. j 

ments for social change, improvement. | 
and reform. 

Politics is becoming exciting again. 

. In Parliament, the Labor Party is con- 
tributing most to the setting up of act- 
ivist committees extending participation 
in Government to backbenchers. Its ' 
idealism is succeeding but it still needs 
the youth, it needs the students, the 
readers of Woroni, and it needs education 
in depth for us all. It needs people. 
Young people who want to participate 


I am writing this as the new Member for 
the A.C.T. in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

I am happy that my first contribution 
to a newspaper should be to Woroni, be- 
cause the young in mind as well as in 
body are the ones to whom I wish most 
to address myself. 

When I was first asked to write something, 

I welcomed the chance, hut the problem 
was,. What? - 1 could write about some parti 
cular aspect of- student life - some part- 
icaular problem as I saw it - but to do so 
might be to put myself forward as having 
an expertise that I do not yet have. 

I could write a political manifesto; I could 
write about myself, but it would be im- 
pertinent and it might bore everyone. 


in trouble hires a pro: he should not 
bother with an amateur. 

Having taken a professional lawyer, you 
then have him do things he has never 
done before: you expose him in public; 
you make him justify in public debate, 
on T.V., on the platform, and on the 
street, everything he has ever thought 
or said. And he either succeeds or he 
fails; if he tries to play a game - if he 
tries to be an advocate for himself - he 
fails. He embraces people he does not 
know; some want him to win, some 
want him to lose. 

He meets ambitious people, narrow 
people, warm people, intelligent people, 
stupid people, and he does his best be- 
cause, in some lottery-like manner, he ' 
has been chosen to represent them in 
the fight, and they feei deeply about it. 


Tickets for the journey costing ten 
shillings will soon be available at the 
S.R.C. Office. The day at Tarago 
promices to be a positive enjoyment 
for those with families or those 
wishing to start u;ie. 

The train will arrive at Tarago at 
about 12.30 p.m. With basket lunch, 
claret and turps passengers will 
disembark for a picnic with nature. 


As the afternoon draws to a close part of 
the train will return to Canberra for those 
who wish to escape the dark. 

It will be foot— tapping-time for the 
stout-at— heart who remain. ‘Clean 
Living Clive and his Goodtime Palace 
Orchestra’ will toot tunes to tickle 
your tootsie. 

Yaaaaaaaaaah Hooooooooooooo. 


Should your humble supplies run dry 
you may take solace in the hotel as a 
bonnafide traveller. 


A troop of travelling colonials will 
present at intervals songs of Australiana. 

The evening of song and dance will end near 
9.30 when the rest of the train will hiss off. 


He knows that if he loses ho will be at- 
tacked by bitter and frustrated people. 


It all adds up to experience 
and more participation It should be 
an extension of the sense of fulfillment 
given by a barrister's life. It should be a 
more important arena for the exercise 
of his professionalism, although I am 
not sure of this. There may not be the 
same opportunities for professionalism 
in politics as in law. 


Why politics? Because in our society the 
most irhpx>rtant social decisions are pol- 
itical decisions, and this is more so now 
than ever before - decisions concerning 
education, defence, and the quality of 
life. 


Why the Labor Party? Some have said 
that I do not look like a Labor man, but 
they do ^ot understand the real nature 
of Labors appeal in 1970. I have always 


I wentually decided to do a little of each 
with the disadvantages that such an ap- 
proach offers. 


For those who love the conviviality 
of bush gatherings, vv«ll, they may 
wend their wayto' the saintly little 
church above the sawmill on the 
Tarago Hill. There in the early 
afternoon the wedding of Morrie 
McAdam and ’Keen Delaney will 
take place. 

Those of you lucky enough to possess 
(purchase) wedding invitation cards 
will then attend the reception at the 
sturdy little hall. This is the Bush Week 
Play. 

As you commence on the first course 
of the wedding breakfast you will be 
lulled into a sence of false security 
by the music of ‘Lionel Driftwood and 
the Piledrivers’. However before you’ve 
reached the salad the embarassmant of 
besotted relatives, religious donnybrooks 
and barbar ian crashers will have you 
rolling on the trestles. Fofmal of course. 


First, a very important aspect of stud- 
ent life is participation. Full participation 
in the political administrative and social 
life of the University or school. I 
believe in the personal development 
and fulfillment that comes from an in- 
dividuals active participation in affairs 
that vitally concern him. There should 
be two undergraduate Representatives 
and the S.R.C. President on Council. 

, Second, 

may I tell of the experience of f ghting ■ 
an election campaign. You take a pro- 
fessional lawyer - 1 emphasise ''profess- 
ional" because that is what 1 have always 
tried to belthe "pro" has expertise and an 
attitude of professionalism. Occasionally 
it produces cynicism, but not often. . 
Many people have a lawyer's qualific- 
ations, but only a few are pros. A person 


In many respects it will be a sentimental 
journey-the last day of Bush Week-a 
symbolic back turning on a cunupt 
Canberra-and the fulfilment of a dream 
that Joseph Awe has for so long carried 
in lus heart. 


Of course everyone travells at their 
own risk. Sentimentality is no shield 
against the ruthless, underhanded 
ruffians that continually harass 
prilgrims from Canberra. 


Gentlemen should be armed (good 
quality caps can be purchased from 
Woolworths) and the Ladies should 
carry a weapon in addition to those 
graciously endowed by nature. 


To Tarago, to Tarago. 

At 1 1 a.m. on Sunday, July 26, 
1970, a steam train destined for 
Tarago will leave the Canberra 
Railway Station. 
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PATEKNALISM FROM 


This university has long experienced good 
relations between students and adminis- 
tration, Student requests have largely 
been met. The senior offica-s of the 
University have appeared genuinely 
sympathetic to students. The campus 
has been able to sleep peacefully. 

The question has now arisen whether 
this is really the case,. Do the members 
of the Administration in fact act in 
support of students? Do they truly 
attempt to communicate both ways with 
students? Or are they just paternalistic? 

It appears that in actual fact University 
Council and the senior officers of the 
University are essentially paternalistic. 

They have at times withheld important 
information from the SRC and the gener- 
al student body. They have attempted to 
accommodate students into the system 
rather than to concede them a r^htful 
place. Student requests have at times 
been ignored, delayed, bungled, or 
conveniently pigeon-holed. Students have 
been encouraged to accept the word from 
above as the source of wisdom. 

All of this has been done in a manner 
highly suggestive of a group of people 
many of whom think that they know 
what is best for the students, more so 
than the students do themselves. 

In making such assertions, one must 
state that attitudes on this vary consider- 
ably within Administration. One could 
not hope for more assistance than is 
given by some of these people. But the 
general impression given is that students 
are "the junior members of the Univer- 
sity." and should be treated as a not too 
significant section of the uni. 

Fortunately, only a few of these people 
appear to be completely unconcerned 
about students, or to be anti-student. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE' 

In January of this year, a submission for 
course reform in Political Science was 
sent by the Politics Society to the Vice- 
Chancellor It was hoped that he would 
act on this matter. The submission was a 
short but comprehensive and well-thought 
out document, and had been drawn up by 
several prominent students in the De- 
partment, with a member of junior 
staff. Yet the Society still awaits any 
reply from the Vice-Chancellor, let alone 
any action. 

Why did the Vice-Chancellor not reply? 
Discussions by other people show that, 
he has received the submission. Was 
the Political Science Department too 
"hot" an issue for him to acknowledge 
any communications from students? 

Will he only reply to students with 
whom he agrees? Does he dislike such 
a submission arising from students? Until 
he answers, we can only summise that 
he has ignored the students for his own 
reasons, and has failed to accord them 
even the common courtesy of an ack- 
nowledging letter. 


the FEE RISE. 

^veral weeks before the final examinat- 
ions began in 1968, University Council 
announced a $70 rise in hall fees. The 
reasons given were tenuous, but more 
important was the willingness of Uni- 
versity Council to spring a large fee rise 
on students at a time when they were 
rtudying furiously for the coming exams. 
The time at which this was introduced 
Mntinues to cast doubts on the motives 
of Council. 

Contrary to expectations, however, 
students were mobilised on the issue. 
Following a mass meeting on the lawns 
outside Burton and Garran Halls, nearly 
one hundred students marched to the 
Chancelry to oppose the fee rise. The 
Vice-Chancellor was at lunch, so they 
waited for his return. Yet, on his arrival 
Sir John Crawford refused to talk with 
the students - because they had not made 
an appointmenti 


Is Administration really pro-student? 

One's doubts grow as one looks further. 

THE LOAN SCHEME. 

Student loans are an important issue at 
the moment. The Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Education and Science is pre- 
sently studying the matter, and is expect- 
ed to come out in favor of loans. 

In the course of this study, a letter was 
sent by Mr. Weedon (of the Education 
Department) to all Vice-Chancellors or 
Registrars asking the opinion of their 
university towards student loans. The 
letter also asked to arrange a visit by 
Mr. Weedon to each university to discuss 
this matter. The letter suggested that 
the official student body should be con- 
sulted on this, if it was considered 
helpful. 

Yet the Australian National University 
was the only university in Australia at 
which the SRC was not consulted or 
even informed of these impending 
negotiations. 

The first that the students or the mem- 
bers of the ANU Student Loan fund 
heard of this letter was at a meeting of 
the Welfare Committee of Council after 
the first visit by Mr. Weedon. One can 
only conclude that the Administration 
either handled the situation incompeiBTtJy 
or that they deliberately and for some 
mysterious reasons kept this valuable 
information to themselves and away from 
those most vitally affected. 

HOW TYPICAL ARE THESE? 

These are but several cases where the 
Administration has most obviously not 
been pro-student. It has instead acted 
against the interests of students, and 
in a manner highly damaging to its 
credibility as a group sympathetic to 
students. 

Information has been withheld. Students 
have been refused replies to their ques- 
tions and expressed opinions. Adminis- 
tration has displayed a willingness to 
circumvent students and to instead 
carry on in the manner which it deems 
best for the students and the university. 

But how typical are these cases? Are 
they just isolated and unfortunate in- 
cidents? They are, admittedly, not 
indicative of the everyday performance 
of Administration. Nevertheless, they 
support the impression which experience 
gives that University Council and many 
of the senior officers of the University 
are basically paternalistic, and are not 
beyond bypassing, ignoring, or even at 
times possibiy deceiving students. 

There are some other manifestations of 
this general attitude. There is an ob- 
session with formal channels of commun- 
ication and formalities. There is an in- 
explicable desire to keep most matters 
confidential until a decision has been 
made and, if necessary ratified by the 
higher body or bodies concerned. Stud- 
ents are thus severely limited in the in- 
formation accessible to them, and are 
often prevented from mobilising student 
opinion on an issue before a decision is 
made. 

Why was it so important that Cabinets 
rejection of an additional student on 
University Council had to be kept con- 
fidential for a month until Uni. Council 
next met? is proprietry that important? 

I 

Student participation seems to have 
been granted largely as a means of assist- 
ing the university to run in its usual 
smooth manner. The student contribution 
was acknowledged, but the students' 
right to such representation has never 
been. 

The University's press release on that 
decision is quite revealing. "The object 
of the reforms is to meet, in as effective 
a way as can be devised in present cir- 
cumstances, a reasonable student request 
tliat the student voice be heard and the 
student case understood. However there 
is a major difference between hearing 
and understanding students, and accept- 
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ing their right to participate in the 
making of the decisions. 

The Vice-Chancellor used a subsequent 
meeting on July 16 to attempt to brand 
the radicals on campus as extremists. 

They were made out to pretendthat 
"no-one else could think", and were 
implied to support disruption of the 
University. Was this a legitimate tactic 
at 3 student meeting to which he had 
been invited? 

The extent to which the powers that 
be support students is thus suspect. When 
students must accept and operate on 
Admin's and Council's terms, their con- 
cepts of what is acceptable or not; 
y\hen things are delayed interminably 
(e.g. cultural development), when policies 
are so often not properly explained; when 
assurances are not always kept (when 
was the Board going to start considering 
its reconstitution?) — what can one think? 


WHERE DO WE LIE 

It appears from this that Administration 
should be dealt with in a somewhat 
cautious manner, and that its paternal- 
ism should be recognized. Proponents of 
the "Admin is God" thesis should not 
assume that admin, can only be good, 
and that It acts always in our best in- 
terests. It obviously doesn't 


At the same time, it must be stressed 
again that the senior officers of the 
University do support students on many 
issues, can be extremely sympathetic 
and helpful, and are well-intentioned. 

This article is also intended to show 
another reason, apart from the basic 
principle, why students and the SRC 
should not restrict themselves to asking 
Admin, only for things that will be 
granted. To have thdJndergrad. Rep. 
on Council publicly say that "nothing 
can be done without Admin, support", 
is frightening in its implications. 

To those who do subscribe to the 
"Admin-is-God" thesis, the following 
seems an appropriate ending! 

The A.G. Prayer. 

Our Vice-Chancellor, 

Who art in Admin, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy University come. 

Thy will be done, 

On campus as it is in Admin. 

Give us this day our daily directions. 
And forgive us for our incompetence. 

As we forgive you for your paternalism. 
And lead us not into radicalism. 

But deliver us from students. 

For thine is the University, the power, 
and the story. 

For ever and ever. 

Amen. 
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Students contemplating a career in the 
Public Service have had drawn to their 
attention the restrictions on their civil 
liberties they will have to accept if they 
adopt such a career. The case of Murray 
Sime has indicated this clearly. The 
National Union of Australian University 
Students has launched a campaign to 
amend the Public Service Act and has 
called on its constituents (SRC's on all 
university campuses) to draw the att- 
ention of all students, to the very real 
restrictions that exist. Careers activity 
on campus sponsored by the Public 
Service has failed to point out these re- 
strictions in the past. It is clear that too 
many students enter the Public Service 
neither knowing the scope of the res- 
trictions nor appreciating the pervasive 
"don't - rock - the - boat" syndrome 
which may determine success in this 
career. 

On the whole the restrictive provisions 
in the ACt have only been applied on 
isolated occasions. One suspects that the 
very breadth of the sections has an in- 
timidatory effect on all public servants 
and thus they don't have to be used very 
often. This intimidatory effect can only 
be accentuated when the Act is used in a 
harsh manner, as in the case of Murray 
Sime. 

^The two key provisions are Section 55 
(1 ) (e) and Regulation 34 (b). The 
former states "An officer who is guilty 
of any disgraceful or improper conduct, 
either in his official capacity or other- 
wise, shall be guilty of an offence." 

Regulation 34 (b) states "An officer 
shall not publicly comment upon any 
administrative action or upon the ad- 
ministration of any Department; pro- 
vided that nothing in this paragraph 
shall prevent an officer resident in any 
Territory within the Commonwealth 
from publicly commenting to that 
territory." 

APPLICATION 

Perhaps the most famous case involving 
the application of these restrictive pro- 
visions was that involving Or. Bazeley 
of the Commonwealth Serum Laborator- 
ies. He had publicly criticised a new Bill 
on the laboratories which had been into- 
duced by the Government. He was ac- 
cused of "improper conduct", demoted 
and eventually left Australia. The inter- 
pretation of "improper" indicates a 
basic abuse of the Act (this abuse was 
repeated inthe Sime case). It is apparent 
that any legal interpretation of Seaion 
55 (1) (e) must conclude that "improper" 
means Improper for anybody not just 
for a public servant. This is indicated 
clearly in the fact that section refers to 
"either in his official capacity of other- 
wise". It seems apparent that the test 


of impropriety is a general objective one 
and must be judged by standards of the 
public service. 

Let us accept the proposition that Dr. 
Bazeley's action (and that of Sime) was 
improper by public service standards. 
This is errelevant. In order to make the 
charge effective it would have to be 
argued that criticism of a Bill in Parl- 
iament, (or the organisation of a demon- 
stration) was "improper" by a general 
test i.e. whether performed by a public 
servant or not. This is clearly an un- 
tenable position but it represents the 
necessary implication inthe application 
of this provision. Such an interpretation 
is clearly an abuse of legislative auth- 
ority, but it is an abuse which may never 
be challenged. The section has its effect 
by intimidation, public servants are 
unlikely to step out of line because of 
the wide interpretation of this particular 
provisoo. Furthermore if someone is 
charged with "improper conduct" (Baze- 
ley or Sime) even if they were willing to 
challenge the interpretations they must 
realise that successful or not their 
chances of promotion are severely im- 
paired. Like Bazeley and Sime they 
would leave the service, so even a suc- 
cessful legan suit would be pointless. In 
this way the illiberal interpretation is 
likely to be perpetuated. 

Three minor Instances of the use of the 
restrictive, provisions will indicate their 
potential scope. In March, 1967, G. 
Dudley an employee in the P.M.G's 
Department wrote a letter to the editor 
complaining that he was not allowed to 
wear shorts in the office during summer. 
For this heinous offence he was called 
up before his superiors (no doubt acting 
on the "thin - edge • of - the - wedge" 
principle. He was reprimanded for this 
comment on the administration fo his 
Department. It should be noted that 
the policy he had criticised was not one 
affecting the political neutrality, of the 
public service. The policy was not re- 
levant to the services the PMG provides 
for the public, it simply affected the em- 
ployees of the PMG. The fight for the 
right of public servants to organise them- 
selves in unions seems to have been won, 
yet this case strikes at the principle of 
work. It is clear that it represents a dan- 
gerous misuse of the provisions, made 
possible by the illiberal interpretation 
of the broad terminology used in the Act. 
How effective can any action to reform 
the Public Service be, as long as so ef- 
fective a bludgeon is available to auth- 
oritarian bureaucrats? The application 
of these provisions to public comment 
on conditions of work within the service, 
a use which has little to do with the 
basic rationale for their existence, in- 
dicates the extent to which the "don't 
rock - the - boat" syndrome permeates 
■the service. 
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Earlier this year honi soit printed a con- 
fidential public service circular on public 
statements by senior officers. This cir- 
cular stated that "talks ar e not to be 
given until the approval of the Minister 
has been given and the substance of 
the text cleared by the Ministei ". This 
is enforced fairly strictly and makes it 
impossible for public servants to give 
interviews or even to answer questions 
after a speech. Thus an officer of the 
Department of Labour and National 
Service wrote a book on wage determin- 
ation. He sought permission to be inter- 
viewed on T.V. but was refused on the 
basis that the text of all public state- 
ments must be approved in advance. The 
assumption seems to be that this senior 
officer would not be able to control 
his statements in an interview situation. 

The third recent instance arose from a 
letter to The Australian from an officer 
of the Department of Labour and Nat- 
ional Service. As it was anonymous, the 
Secretary of the Department sent a let- 
ter to all his staff reminding them of 
Regulation 34. The Federal President 
of the Administrative and Clerical Of- 
ficers Association, Noel Campbell, con- 
demned the fact "that an inept adminis- 
tration should wave the big stick over 
all the staff, and, in effect, remind them 
that they should be good boys - or else" 

Mirray Sime was appointed convenor 
of the March against the National Service 
Act organised by the SRC during Orien- 
tation Week. He was charged with both 
improper conduct and publicly com- 
menting on the administration of the 
Department of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. Sime's work in the Attorney-Gen- 


eral's did not involve the administration 
of the National Service Act. His public 
activities had nothing to do with his 
particular sphere of duty. Another dis- 
turbing aspect of this case was the posit- 
ion of the Secretary of the Attorney- 
General's Department who acted as both 
prosecutor and judge. Murray exper- 
ienced the farce of receiving a letter 
from the Secretary saying "I hereby 
charge you witli...." and after the stat- 
utory period of notice had passed, he re- 
ceived a letter from the same person say- 
ing "I hereby find that the charges laid 
against you are sustained." 

There is an established practice of re- 
cording offences on an individual's file 
for two years (for minor offence) and 
ten years (for major offences) Murray's 
actions in organising a demonstration 
against a policy which was not within his 
sphere of duties as a public servant, was 
regarded as a serious offence and recorded 
for ten years. 

JUSTIFICATION AND RATIONAL- 
ISATIONS. 

The principle reasons advanced in favour 
of the existence of these restrictions is 
closely associated with the desirability 
of political neutrality and a career service. 
One has to assess the degree to which 
these arguments can justify restrictions, 
in particular the provisions of the Com- 
monwealth Public Service Act. Further- 
more even if one accepts that political 
neutrality and career service are import- 
ant objectives they may well conflict 
with other objectives and it is important 
to discuss the point at which the line 
should be drawn in terms of the priority 
attached to the objectives in conflict. 


Perhaps the most powerful argument is 
that the public service must give the 
appearance of political neutrality in 
order to ensure Ministerial and public 
confidence in its ability to give equally 
loyal service to whichever party is in 
power. A sub-argument in this refrain, 
often voiced, is the fear that the politic- 
ians answer to outspoken officials will 
a reversion to political patronage. In 
epiy to this argument one need only 
int out that expression of opinions on 
rticular policies need not cause iden- 
[tification with a particular party. It is 
rfectly possible for public servants, 
iCting with discretion, to avoid being 
lagged with a particular partisan label, 
„-(Wen though they make statements 
iwhich may be critical of government 
I policy. Perhaps some politicians are 
^iwllinp to assimilate criticism of a part- 
I icularpolicy to overall dislayalty to the 
I governing party, however there is no 
jneed to determine general policies by 
: the lowest common denominator of 
narrow-mirxJed enough to believe that 
criticism of any policy (even another 
• department's) is personal disbyalty. 

iThe first point to make is that general 
jrules should not be determined by per- 
|Sonal idiocy. A senior public servant 
iwould be able to tell whether his Minis- 
I ter is likely to react in this way and ex- 
ercise his discretion accordingly. The 
isecond point is that reactions of this 
kind may be possible only because the 
[general rule against public comment 
exists. With the existence of this trad- 
ition, public comment occurs only in 
exceptional cases and being exceptional 
nwy give rise to personal antagonism 
onat least suspicion. If in fact public 


servants regularly made statements, then 
it may not be possible to infer disloyalty 
from the very fact that a particular 
person spoke out (as distinct from in- 
ferring it from the content of his state- 
ment.) This argument also counts ag- 
ainst the possibility of political patron- 
age or appointment of "yes - men" as a 
result of outspokenness. If public Com- 
ment were not so exceptional then such 
reactions seem less likely. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 

Suggestions for easing the severity of 
current Australian restrictions are direc- 
ted at different aspects of their effect. 
There are several different approaches 
which, individually, or in some sort of 
combination would represent a signif- 
icant improvement. I intend to discuss 
the following possible reforms: 

1. Exempting certain grades of servants 
from the provisions of the Act. 

2. Replacing the present general ban 
against public comment, by a series of 
clearly defined, specific offences. 

3. Restricting the provision against 
public comment to statements within 
the officer's sphere of duty. 

4. Repealing Regulation 34 (b) 
completely. 

The basic argument for liberalisation 
' is well stated in the British Masterman 
Committee's Report: 'The fact that 
the civil service contains a large pro- 
portion of the population then ever 
before, and that it includes a highly 
educated and intelligent section of the 
community, makes it obvious that the 
civil servants should not be excluded 
from full citizenship, except in so far 


as other over-riding considerations of 
public interest render this unavoidable." 

On the first suggestion it is clear that 
most of the arguments apply principally 
to the top heirarchy, who have close 
contact with the Minister, and particip- 
ate in policy determination. In the 
terms ofthe Commonwealth Service, it 
would seem possible that the entire 
Fourth Division, and possibly the Third 
Division could be exempted without 
challenging publicconfidence of political 
neutrality. The principle of differential 
treatment is now accepted in the British 
Service following the recommendations 
of the Masterman Committee. 

The second proposal is primarily de- 
signed to limit abuse in the adminis- 
tration of a general ban, and the intim- 
idatory effect such broad provisions 
seem to have. Professor Parker has argued 
"In enforcing a very general principle, 
the simplest and safest course is to never 
to give the benefit of the doubt, always 
to avoid fine distinctions, to give the 
rule its maximum force - in other words, 
to try as hard as possible to steerolear 
of the danger of creating awkward pre- 
cendents which might weaken the rule 
for application where it is needed. Yet 
the whole burden of our earlier argu- 
ment was that this principle under mod- 
ern conditions should be administered 
as liberally as possible." 

The approach of enumerating defined 
offences operates on the principle that 
freedom of speech is a basic value 
which should be restricted only in so far 
as it conflicts with other objectives. It 
would leave an unrestricted residual 
area of free expression. Professor Parker 
has tentatively suggested four restrictive 
provisions;- 

1. Speaking in public or writing letters 
to the press, books, articles or leaflets 
on matters of local or national political 
controversy, in such a way as to iden- 
tify the official with specific support or 
criticism of a political party, or its 
policies or actions. 

2. Public comment, in any of the above 
ways which has the effect of adverse 
criticism of any current or recent policy 
-or administration of the Minister in 
charge of his own Department, unless 
he has reasonable grounds for believing 
that the policy or action is prima facie 
unlawful. 

3. Public comment on any policy which 
the official knows to be under immed- 
iate consideration by Government. 

4. Public comment which has the effect 
of embarassing the current relations be- 
tween the Government and another 
Government in Australia or Overseas. 
Professor Parker suggests that sucha 

list should be supplemented by a code 
of Public Service ethics designed to 
ensure "responsibility", "moderation" 
and an avoidance of personal attacke etc. 

The second offence outlined by Parker 
establishes a principle of discipline for 
policies within the officer's sphere of 
duty. This could be established by re- 
moving the reference to "any Depart- 
ment" in Regulation 34 (b). It may 
well be that further safeguards are re- 
quired, as reflected in the other points 
suggested by Parker. Nevertheless, there 
is 8 stronger case against public com- 
'ment within one's own sphere of duties. 
In discussing this Question with public 



servants they have raised two arguments 
against such differentiation. The first 
is that public comment by Common= 
wealth employees would be only val- 
uable if made within their own area of 
expertise. This is a peculiarly elitist 
view of the value of public discussion in 
a democracy. Even accepting the basic 
assumption, the argument does not hold. 
The Commonwealth Departmental 
structure does not freeze expertise in 
complstely isolated pigeon-holes. Thus 
an iridividual concerned with social wel- 
fare questions could make meaningful 
comments on policies administered by 
such Departments as Health, Housing, 
Social Services, Labour. Education etc. 

The second objection raised to this sug- 
gestion was the possibility that public 
servants could one day be promoted to 
Departments which they had once crit- 
icised, or that a Minister could move to 
a new portfolio and thus, perhaps, a 
conflict could result. The first point to 
note is that this possibility already 
exists, in view of the proviso to Reg- 
ulation 34 (b) which permits comments 
on local affairs by Public servants res- 
ident in a Territory. These policies are 
under the control of the Minister for 
the Interior. 

This objection also raises my earlier 
argument that the mere possibility of a 
Minister taking constructive criticism 
personally, should not determine a gen- 
eral policy. When we are dealing with 
mere possibilities of such staff or Minis- 
terial movements, then we have to con- 
sider whether all contingencies can be 
allowed for. Unless one accepts the 
view that the requirement of political 
neutrality etc, is so over-riding a velue 
that when it conflicts with other val- 
ues e.g. free debate, it must always pre- 
vail, then this seems a reasonable point to 
draw the line. 

The fourth suggestion for reform ad- 
vocated the abolition of Regulation 34 
(b). This is in fact the policy of the 
Ck)uncil of Commonwealth Public Ser- 
vice Organisations which represents all 
18 Public Service Unions. Although un- 
likely to be accepted this policy can be . 
supported on the broad ground that 
even those senior officers who are dir- 
ectly connected with policy determin- 
ation have sufficient sense to make re- 
sponsible statements which could not be 
interpreted as an attack on their own 
Minister or on the party in power. Any 
abuses should not be controlled by 
prohibitive rules but by something like 
a Code of Ethics. 

It is clear that present Australian policy 
is unnecessarily restrictive. The principle 
justifications all assume that minister- 
ial responsibility and political neutrality 
are effective in ensuring our democratic 
..process. The mounting evidence of the 
inadequacies of Parliamental and of 
excessive Ministerial secretary must 
raise some doubts. The practice of public 
servants in writing political speeches 
for their Ministers (knowing what re- 
fusal will mean to promotion prospects) 
raises doubts about neutrality. (I only 
have fo point to the new tradition 
amongst Liberal Treasurer's of stating, 
after every A.L.P. election policy state- 
ment, that 'The Treasury has looked 
at the proposals and believes the A.L.P. 
couldn't payfor its promises") 

At a time when quarter of all Australians 
are employed by Governments the ex- 
istence of these restrictions is a basic 
denial of freedom of speech which sev- 
erely affects our democratic processes. 
The existing Australian restrictions on 
such questions as membership of polit- 
ical parties are more liberal than those 
in most comparable countries. However 
in our provisions on public comment our 
restrictions are much more severe than 
those in countries suchas the U.S.A. 
Canada and the U.K. 

More and more students are taking part 
in political activity or at least, more 
realise that at some time in the future 
they would want to take a public stand 
on an issue. The existing restrictions in 
the various Public Service Acts should 
be taken into account in career decisions. 
It may be true that informal pressures 
in some private corporations operate 
in the same direction as the formal 
government restrictions. However such 
restrictions are not as general as those . 
in a public service career. 
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fudfudfudf udfudfud 70 


The Festival of University Drama - 
commonly artd endearingly known as 
FUD - is to be held at the University of 
Western Australia in August this year. 
Most students will remember with some 
nostalgia FUD '69 which was held at 
A.N.U. We have word from this year's 
director, Graham Parker, that FUD 70 
will be bigger, better and a thoroughly 
enchanting two weeks. 

The abundance of theatres on the cam- 
pus of W.A. Uni. promises to make thg 
Festival a much easier baby to handle 
than was the case at A.N.U. The Octagon 
theatre is an extremely sophisticated 
place seating about 600, with a thrust 
stage. The Dolphin Theatre looks more 
like Childers Street and It seems, is not 
going to be used by FUD. There is also 
a theatre based on the Elizabethean 
Fortune Theatre complete with court- 
yard for the plebs and galleries for the 
aristocracy. Finally, the West Australians 
have at their disposal on secluded Sun- 
ken Garden for outdoor performances of 
whatever kind one likes to imagine. As 
it was the prevailing opinion of most 
delegates to the Drama Planning Con- 
ference over Easter that the proscenium 
stage has had its day, it seems that the 
Octagon Theatre will be in hot demand 
for productions going to FUD 70. In 
fact, the availability of the Octagon 
provides one of the two FUD 70 themes 
in the sense that all productions will 
be chosen for their adaptability to a 
stage where more attention is focused 
on the actor. 

Workshops and seminars will play, as 
before, an important part in this years 
FUD byt they will not attempt to pro- 
vide an intensive training session for 
delegates, as was the case last year. Work- 
shops will have a general theme - "free 
space". Under this, three specific areas 
of theatre will be explored ■ Street 
Theatre, Comedy and Childrens Theatre. 
It is hoped that a production may even 
develop out of each series of workshops 
and seminars, although this depends on 
the people taking part. As it was also 
agreed that FUD wouldn't be FUD 
without its Combined Universities Revue, 
C.U.R. will go on dauntless, regardless 
and to the dismay of every theatre 


administrator in existence. 

The major problem facing delegates to 
FUD 70 is the cost. Once in Perth, living 
costs will be relatively low. The cover 
charge, which includes accommodation 
tin caravans) will be $15 and there will 
be a registration fee of $5. The cost of 
getting to Perth, however, is the big 
bugbear facing A.N.U. Theatre Group. 
But the brilliant and enterprising T.G. 
Committee is attempting to raise enough 
money to heavily subsidise the cast's 
fare to Perth and to help pay part of 
the way for other T.G. members inter- 
ested in attending FUD. Two cabarets 
this term have been planned ( a Roaring 
Twenties night in the Union on June 
26th and a Forties evening at John XXI 1 
College on July 4th). It is hoped that 
these will help pay for the marathon to 
Perth. 


The big advantage of having FUD 70 at 
Perth is that once there, delegates will 
not be tempted to stage their productions 
and promptly return home. A rigorous 
social programme is being planned by the 
lovely Director to include a Sunday 
visit to a new amphitheatre in the Darling 
Ranges and an excursion on the Swat. 
River. 

The A.N.U. production is once again to 
be a world premier. In fact. Theatre 
Group has commissioned the inimitable 
Jon Stephens to write a play the title 
of which is "Pity the Poor Cat". Ausit- 
ions will be held in the near future and 
those interested should keep a watchful 
eye for posters advertising same. 

Last a few mundane facts. Dates for FUD 
70 are August 1 5th to 26th. Accommodat! 
ion is available from 12th to 28th. 

Director Parker must know by June 30th 
how many people will need accommod- 
ation so I advise any person contemplat- 
ing a trip to FUD to see a member of 
Theatre Group as soon as possible. It 
may just be that FUD 70 proves even 
more successful than FUD 69 - an im- 
possibility, it would seem, but one never 
knows. 

Penny Chapman. 


Wednesday night's concert in the Can- 
berra Theatre, the second of this year's 
Canberra Symphony Orchestra series, 
was probably typical of this orchestra's 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The programme was excellent. Wagner's 
deservedly - popular TANNHAUSER 
Overture was followed by the Saint 
Saens Cello Concerto No. 1, a delightful 
work new to me, and the concert ended 
with a performance of the EROICA. 
Throughout, the orchestra's playing 
vyas of such a standard that the negot- 
iation of the sometimes considerable 
technical difficulties of these works did 
not mar one's enjoyment of them. Er- 
nest Llewellyn's unfailingly musical 
direction, making few concessions to the 
players in matters such as tempo, gave 
us performances of great vitality and 
genuine stature. Whatever criticisms 
can be made of this orchestra, with his 
l^help it is able to give us the heart of the 
matter, surely an achievement to be 
proud of. 

It would be futile to deny that there 
are areas in which considerable impro- 
vement could be made, however. The 
string section sounds strong and con- 
fident, but the woodwinds seem often 
troubled with problems of pitch (such 
as in the Wagner and the Beethoven last 
night), and the brass, though good, do 
not seem to be completely reliable as 
yet. Overall, the orchestra suffers from 
a lack of ensemble, of precision in at- 
tack. No doubt these problems will 
diminish with time: the C.S.O. is already 
a surprisingly good orchestra for a city 
of Canberra's size. 



CAN YOU PLAY HAMLET WITHOUT THE PRINCE OF DENMARK? 


THEATRE GROUP 
AUSTRALIANA 


Bush Bands, Singers etc. 
Auditions are to be held in The 
Meetings Room, Tuesday ,23rd 


7.30 p.m. 

Otherwise see Alison Richards, 
■ ’ Bruce Hall. 


L. 


music 



Raffaele Altwegg, the soloist in the 
'cello concerto (and principal cellist 
of the orchestra) impressed me greatly 


by his convincing performance of a work 
whose solo part is obviously far from 
easy, and the orchestra complemented 
his performance beautifully. I shall look 
forward to hearing him again. 

Wednesday night's performance of the 
EROICA, fiowever, was considerably 
more uneven. A splendid, taut first 
movement was followed by a funeral 
march lacking a little of its usual spit- 
itual intensity, and a scherzo without 
quite the requisite degree of technical 
precision. By this stage the players were 
obviously tiring, and though they fresh- 
ened up noticeably for the start of the 
last movement (the pizzicato passages 
were outstandingly beautifully done.) 
it deteriorated towards the end. For all 
that, the performance as a whole was 
clearly a success, and well worth going 
to hear. 

The Canberra Symphony Orchestra's 
next concerts will be on the 22nd and 
23rd of July, when it will perform Verdi's | 
REQUIEM in conjunction with a num- 
ber of local choral groups. 

Peter Clayton. 


books 


MY TESTIMONY. By Anatoly Marchenko 
Translated by Michael Scammell. 

Published by Thomas Nelson, 1969. $6.65 

My Testimony is Marchenko's account of 
his six years (1960-66) as a political 
prisoner in Russia, spent in a labour camp 
at Mordovia, and then in Valdimir prison, 
for the crime of having attempted to leave 
the country without a passport. As his 
story of deprivation, brutality and de- 
gradation unfolds, the reader fears less 
for the physical and mental harm that he 
suffers in these six years, horrifying as 
they are, and more for the possibility that 
his release will be only a temporary one, 
and that he will be condemned to a 
prison camp for the rest of his life. As a 
man of courage and intelligence, he seems 
destined to be the victim of the stupidity 
and inhamanity which surrounds him. 

"I fear that with your views," the camp 
commander remarks when Marchenko 
leaves the camp, "we shall be seeing you 
back again." My Testimony was written 
in 1967. In 1968 Marchenko was senten- 
ced to a year's imprisonment for infringe- 
ments of the interrral passport regulations 
after havirtg written an open letter of 
support to the Czechs. In 1968, when 
due for release, he was again sentenced 
for "defamation of the Soviet political 
system." 

Marchenko describes his experiences and 
those of his fellow prisoners in great 
detail, and for the most part, with extra- 
ordinary objectivity. He makes no at- 
tempt to idealize the degraded prisoners, 
but many of them, especially Marchenko 
himself, are remarkable for their court'ge 
and their ability to show kindness and 
sympathy in brutalizing circumstances. 

He describes vividly how good nen are 
oppressed by evil ones, but he has, under- 
standably, nothing to say as to why this 
should be so. Are the evil, as well as the 
good in the prison camps, victims of the 
system which rules them, or is it, as 
seems more likely in view of tFre varied 
systems which produce similer horrors, 
that the trouble lies in the heart of man- 
kind, which has produced no system 
which will prevent evil men from having 
power to torment good men, but only 


systems which increase the possibility 
of this to a greater or lesser degree. 

In his introduction to My Testimony, 

Max Hayward writes, with academic 
objectivity, 'The importance of Anatoly 
Marchenko's book is that it is the first 
detailed and completely unvarnished 
report on conditions in Soviet camps 
today by someone who knows them at 
first hand. It is therefore now possible 
for the first time to make some compar- 
isons between the system as it was under 
Stalin, and as it is today." Marchenko's 
purpose is more positive: "Everyone must 
know, including those who would like 
to know the truth and instead are given 
lying, optimistic news-paper articles, 
designed to lull the public conscience; and 
also including those whi don's wich to 
know, who close their eyes and stuff up 
their ears in order to be able at some 
future date to justify themselves and to 
emerge from the dirt with their noses 
clean: 'Good heavens, and we never knew. 
But Marchenko's belief in a future rekon- 
ing, his belief that 'The people want to 
know the truth," seems unduly optim- 
istic. In his book he writes, "We passed 
some schoolboys carrying satchels. They 
skipped past our column without even 
looking at us, cooly made their way past 
men who were being guarded by tommy 
gunners and dogs. It was clear that the 
local people had long been used to such 
a spectacle ...." and he describes having 
witnessed such scenes himself, long 
before he was ci'rested, and having seen 
an escaping prisoner shot by a guard. 

But with i»'"esor,.a courage, he seems to 
Evcept thji thi- consequences of his 
efforts, may only be greater suffering for 
hini; "One day our company officer 
Captain Usov, said to me: 'Yc:i, Mar- 
chenko, are always dissatisfied, nothing 
suits you. But what have you ever done 
to make things better? All you wanted to 
do was run avray and nothing morel' 

If, after writing these notes, I come under 
Captain Usov ."gain, I shall be able to say: 
'I have done C'erything that was in my 
otiwer. And here I am - back where I 
started.' " 

S. Dien ' 
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About ten miles from Alice Springs 
there is an aboriginal settlement run by 
the Federal Government. With the 
permission of the Welfare Department, 
one can tour the settlement in a group 
accompanied by a Department employee. 
A donation of fifty cents is collected 
so that an Aboriginal resident can event- 
ually be hired as a guide; until then, 
afternoon teas are provided. 

The settlement looks good at first. 

The entrance road winds through a row 
of neat brick homes with trim lawns 
and thriving young trees. While waiting 
for the tour to begin, we lounged on the 
central green and watched some aborig- 
inal women with their children sitting 
near the flagpole. ("We are all Australian 
citizens here, with full voting rights." 
explained one of the white Welfare 
employees). 

We went first to the settlerhent school, 
where children are brought under "pro- 
per European influence". A few of the 
aboriginal children go on to secondary 
schools in Alice Springs, but most leave 
school as soon as possible to find work, 
itself a tribute to the assimilation. The 
school has a football team that plays 
against Alice Springs, "but for exercise 
they mostly walk around the bush with 
home-made spears pretending to hunt". 
Faded football jerseys were hung over 
a fence to dry, but the spears were 
evidently tucked out of sight. We were 
not taken into the school because "our 
presence would make the children dif- 
ficult to manage for the rest of the day". 
A few schoolboys who watched us walk 
by exercised immense self-control by 
appearing completely disinterested. 

Near the school is a one room aluminium 
shack with a small overhang to provide 
shade. This is a stage-one house, the 
first abode for newcomers to the settle- 
ment. Since the residents come directly 
from nomadic desert tribes, "they must 
be staged into European life over a per- 
iod of years". Toilets and internal 
cooking facilitie.s come at stage-three, the 
brick homes along the entrance road. 


Stage-two is a larger aluminium shack 
closer to the public toilets than stage-one. 

After stage-three lies the bright lights of 
Alice Springs, the true European way 
of life. There the graduate of the 
settlement can work and mingle with 
his fellow Australians and join in the 
booming proserity of the Centre. We 
saw several of these Aboriginal town 
dwellers in the Alice, twenty or so being 
led out of a police van into the station, 
and two in the leading pub flogging 
water colour paintings. A most encour- 
aging sign was that there seemed to be 
perfect racial equality in the number of 
drunks. 

Moving to the Alice is not easy for the 
settlement dweller. It may take ten 
years or more to complete the staging 
programme, and even that is no guarantee 
of suitability. It seems, for example, 
that Aboriginals feel it necessary to move 
from the place where a family member 
has died. A stage-three family that has 
a death in the family is thus moved back 
to stage-one and allowed to try again. 

Our guide explained this: "If we moved 
them to another stage-three house it 
would be going backward, wouldn't it" 

If this seems like severe punishment, we 
were later assured that it was suitable 
to the Aboriginal world-view: the Eur- 
opean instructress in home economics 
explained that aboriginals view time as 
a circle that moves counter-clockwise. 

In the kitchen we. had tea and cakes. On 
the wall is a large sign saying "Rats 
kill, kill rats". Signs are displayed quite 
prominently in the settlement. In the 
clinic there is one written in Thai 
describing human anatomy, for the more 
erudite inhabitants. 

The clinic itself is immaculate, but its 
never used for inpatients so the twelve 
hospital beds are always clean. The , 
main work of the clinic was child care 
and inserting interuterine devices into 
aboriginal women. The clinic sister 
giggled a lot. On the clinic wall was a 



sign advising, in English, to wash before 
meals: a black hand was labeled "Dirty" 
and a white hand labeled "Clean". The 
sister said it was extremely difficult to 
teach cleanliness to the aboriginals. 

Meals are served to a thousand people 
in the canteen. For a very nominal price, 
residents can get three good meals a day, 
Monday through Friday. On weekends, 
the aboriginals are responsible for their 
own cooking and can purchase- supplies 
from the settlement store; the effects of 
weekends on children are recorded every 
Monday at the clinic weigh-in, where 
the sister introduces some European 


motiyatiqn by praising mothers whose 
children'maintained their weight over 
the weekend, .a relatively rare phenom- 
enon we gathered. 

Residents car, prepare all their own 
meals if they wisli. Stage-three houses 
have indoor stoves and stages one and 
two have land around them for outdoor 
cooking, taken together an arrangement 
not unlike most suburban Australian 
homes. 

Money for food and meals is earned by 
the residents. The Government has a 
policy of full employment and aborigin- 
als are paid to work on the settlement. 

We were told that wages were geared 
to tasks, but the minimum wage was 
higher on the reserve than it was for 
whites in the rest of Australia. The 
guide didn't know what the minimum 
wage in Australia was • in fact he didn't 
know what it was for aboriginals on the 
settlement, but he did know it was pretty 
high. 

We took our leave as the sun began to 
set and the Australian flag cast a long 
shadow across the settlement green. 

Our gaze turned northward, toward 
Wave Hill and Bougainville, and we under- 
stood the purpose to all this. 


USTRAlll 

PAlIHEIfl 


So Australia befriends South 
African Women's Basketball arxf by 
inference the South African 
apartheid policy and allows them 
to tour Australia. The Australian 
Government continues to give overt 
support to the Vorster regime by 
"keeping politics out of sport" and 
allowing sporting meetings to con- 
tinue between South Africa and 
Australia, so much so that Australia 
on an international level, is brack- 
eted with South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Portugal, et al as one of the last 
remaining bastions of white 
supremacy and suppression of 
coloured peoples. 

Australians like to regard themselves 
as non-racist people and their views 
could be summed up thus - "Coons 
and Abbos are O.K. - as long as I 
don 't hav e to live next door to 
the Mm". We are all so tolerant 
when 50% of the population have 
never spoken to an Aborigine, a 
Torres Strait Islander or a Fijian. 

We are all for racial integration, 

"As long as no|B|ing boong tries 
to marry my daughter '. 

Besides our direct support of 
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GEHING UP FROM UNDER 

r ’ WAS ifce bQ ctf Sloppeie in W2 wfcich brauglit Jimdc 4d Aiutralutu 
ritJt ibe tafbaiti el iM BriiUli Empire m lanfo ttpariKd ihm fiom 
I i}>c fapiDcie. Sufast^ucniir, ihc AairHcm pb)«d'lhc 

ink to wiwinji the wv in tb« Pxifie. Bet it wn am iuh 3 ihe (kjamn 
- d the vwlofitak Sir Keten Mcntki that Atiurela bem to ptn iu ««• 
ime lenons ion mcdcc — tpporeniiv coMbiiling ^ the ABienani 
wookl A* nCR rdobk lUici end that il ibe Japauiew eouiJ net be bcatra. 
ibrr had bcoer be Briuki aoceUniMt ilic iirod b| dedJiM M 

try to iem. ihr Cootami hbiket aod to (mII out in itoopi can of Sues. 
Aad fbrelil Koli fiinlk k«m Ibe CordiM Knot whcft he cBramincd Itb 
uouiT io “ilA <he way wiili UJ". 

• The (tomniic md Knriatcout apron uiiojii which hid lied Aunnlia 
to ‘Jdethcr Cbwwrr" had luiunllr our} lacntoicnu whldi were 
cueohand bjr the beUng that Dcttain had reaeged on ki rapootibifidcs. 
Hevothdeu. die nikab had preridai a tcgulu market for Aumiitifi 
neat and dairy pioJum in tiUkloa ^o ■ nnndenbfc inflow of a^l 
nrauneM. AhhJUkh lulwaRy leU-aoternied, Mch iimitiiacBi ouicd tittle 
.. IriedM atul LootUw niaeil ha^y a Mpieak W pnxot when <^cficrTa-eA< 
* , esurased the AiMtivm to cone lo mau Aiuuika*i "laon" car, the Kotde^ 

I or bier when QauLr bougt>0 Aotingi. Bciiidi ki«c««oi i* Auaualia 
* MOMtl *eiy much a rontrcie uprciilen of dw mdrAnaWe lentiincaul fiiiU 
of Connenwahh. ' ' . , “ ♦■■■ •. • ' 

^ - Aunralk't new ctonot^ partnot . kt«< not Ucn u aell-eflacing' aa 

■ . the tkomki*. The drove hard turgalni to auwc loogeem 

■t thineral luppln wliik AuOialia'i centii^tent hi South Victoam and the 
ocher (OWMetablc beibian mrndeil lo Wiihtcifrert cn Auanliaa toil 
' aecmtd lo emni iw bik wboi the Amrriewa gn down to huafneu. Ai 
pre^. the Aumllau |ud>&c ii learchfog dcapenidy lor Irmi of aose 
tutpert^ American whith eouU nroriik an esplanation el 

t Caahota'i mapfiabk loka of dtciaion ro Kick to In di-yraroU plan » 
• buy the rmw giaunilrd P.tll. Many Auimfiaiu fear they have mcrtly 
• ciehMigrd A ‘‘Moihrr Cauairy" for rather leaa tytopoihetie latcnti. 

AuMralU b brgety mpomAlc fat id sworwhai mbordlnilc UMm. 
Aliheqgh lu mimiicri leB tlie world with nryiag drgtrca of mntkcien 
ihai AmmJa ta “{on of AaU“ (mhbc cren wiblMbingH nfa to ‘'eut fcUow 
Adana'), they hare to keep Aoiinlu 'white". Datdy 12 makn 

neoate are oKMpykig a fertile, minerariieh 'fonicu" of nearly diiee taSUan 
iquire ijckifig a Urgt pnkw'M (for which one day mauire 

, awtMuiion may adnutirtHr provide a aufaamuie) aad a luge ^tMk 
' mailwi, Auunh) hat coMoaitcd lixlf to mimary ecanooiic activity ~ 
bmctamiog u bnk a farm and a ^ny tor the iadiHlrialurd BUiom. 
•. Unka it k willing tm wrlreme Urge eonbett of imnugnni 'fclto* Ariau* 
n III economy nuu eoMmuc to perform the ebaak cdlooial lok. Thw it 
aelb Iren ertn lapm’i tiKlaulioi, who icfl ihcif peolirti to the Amera* 
earu, who proma H tMu goodi which arc told — with ippropriaie nkic 
added - hack 10 Auttnlia. . 

1 For the preteni, the mtniw inflow of fundi which the boomkg Am- 
•> irahiB eeooemy b ottrKliag hat ahiddrd It ffom ebe uioat cflccu of 
'anloiiathn'. Buc if Auuralia b ever lo win Iroe cebtwmde — and thui 
•• pcdid^ — bdepewdenee ai a «rt of Ada, it wBi have m rteoDibhr a 
- * which ai Date denia it ik itrtngtb of nmabcra ond.^ real right 
to an anyone in the me of the regiaa *arighb«rt'. 


Sib: If ^ are BtWocatjng the abi...... 

ment of Austnib's scvcalled "White Au»> 
traHa Policy" in your oUtorbl (Revtne 
February 5), think apinIK Thbk of the 
inubie to ihe US, Miiayib, lodonetb, 
the Middle Eat(, Africa aod the United 
Kingdom, all {trinurfly aruing from tadal 
proUerm. Think again of the real rca* 
ton and imantng of the AuuraHin pdiqf, 
the objective being to prevent maues m 
illitcrale, unskilled, non'horaogeneaus pcik 
pic flooding in<o the cnuoiry and uius 
becoming a burden to ail, diorndves in. 
eluded. Think again, il,at only a thin 
coastal fringe of Ausualia is restonobly 
habiukW. ^ink again, of a handfull 
(nr) of "Ausslei" who puihetl back the 
japiocsc at Kokoda and sent thdr men 
Into every battle area 1939-1945. They 
are doing a good job down there but 
major movemcol of entire induserbs and 
related people from the UK couM speed 
up deveiopcmcnt (iie) which some day 
could lead to turning the "Auuk" de- 
sert Into useful living bod and then, 
but not before could the doors be thrown 
tvUe open to others. Think of the old 
proverb — "Fooh rush In" etc: and rt- 
member that even b Hongkong people 
still look lidewayi at mixM aarriaj^. 

'ToMMr Atmit" 

Ktuld Luikgur 


AND 


THEN 




Sib: Fompous 'T'ununy Amtie's" short, 
tigbtcdneis ([.ettim Fdiruary 19)- is 
equalled only by his idf.tigitieousness. 
Who is ho aUcmtHuig to hoodwink with 
regard to tlic desertmioating natnn; ^ 
lenm of skin cultnir of ilfC White Ausirilb 
Wky? Will Fninmy Aussie’s type freely 
adroit the Japanese if ir is only a qiiesilon 
of skilb and civUisatiiMi? Qr are ihc nikea, 
thieves arwl scuumirds of Europe, on 
Kcauni of their closer homogctKiiy, more 
Tvorihy matenal for prc^eul ^e bet 
is Uuit when an Indian engineer is Inrr^ 
and an Et^;lish pickpo^t aJuiittc^ it 
b colour bar against Africans and Asians. 
As for living sp«e, IkKimiy Ausne has 
ilicady contnitikted bimtrlf too antus- 
warrani car,<*nrnt. No one 
sliould seek to go anywhere that he is 
not welcome hut the 'Vhite Australia 
Policy b cerutnty a sti»’.Tor*i'j»_ to a 
hiAer '^ogress and civilisacion — 
universri brodiedioad n£ lAcnl 

Kai4 Emc Suic 

Kuanum, , ^ 

yfftayoe 

Sib: "Pomroy Aoitie’s" dsnientior 

(Larraas Fdmwry 19) in stippofi of tlii 
White Australia policy is prcpMeraui 
xnd senselets. The rampant raebl db- 
criffdnaticn In many parts of the world, a - 
minifeitatlon of the fake of white 
tuprcRuey, is ahhorreor. It » as abhor- 
rent 10 condone such inhuman injustice 
and br worse, to emulate it by Mvocat* 
ing (he ditcriminaiory White Ausudia] 
policy. 1 

The real reason and meaning or the 
White AusiralU policy is sdf-eaplaoaioey 
in the countrys ptefcrence (or migrants 
from Canada, the US, Britain and 
Europe to ih^ from Africa or Alta, 
above evetyihing die. Indeed the White 
AiMiralb policy i% comparable to the 
cdour bar in Britain, the supprettion of 
Mack Arnericani In the US, apd apartheiil 
In South Africa — and b no kti con- 
demnable. 

Futtherroore, "Pomroy Austin" b un- 
tniicakably ignorant of the bet that Aul- 
train is very much more babilahle j^o* 
grapUicaQy. Only last year Immlgnuion 
Mituiicr Billy Sneddon aueried that Aus> 
^lia lo the next 30 years ■wanted to ac- 
comiuodatc' about eight roiflknt' migrants. 
After all these dec^s of indacttinaiion 
Try the capitalbt udiites, the dce^ie.wci' 
'whilc.prejudice rcriolnly makes "rainAi) 
Aussie" hard to comprehend that U b 
1 ^ thinking and ideolugicB) moiivatioB 
which determines wliat we are ~ not die 
coluur of our skin, 

Tai Torn 

1‘HirHMg Jayv, 

M/tkiviiti 


South Africa by continuing to 
trade with her to the extent of 
defying U.N. sanctions and the 
not so direct support of the 
Parliamentary Rhodesian Lobby 
(Jess, Killen et ai), perhaps the 
greatest indictment of Australian 
racist views is the high (sick) 
standing in which Australia is held 
due to our "White Australia Policy'' 


Kel O'Neill 
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Campus 

Interview 


Conzinc Riotinto of Australia Limited 
has mining and industrial interests 
in all Australian States, Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea, and New 
Zealand. The principal operating 
companies in the C.R.A. Group are 
Hamersley Iron, Zinc Corporation/ 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, 
Bougainville Copper, Sulphide 
Corporation, Territory Enterprises 
and Mary Kathleen Uranium. In 
addition, C.R.A. has engineering, 
mineral exploration and research 
divisions. 

C.R.A. representatives will be available 
for discussions with final year 
students and those doing post-graduate 
work in: — 

Geology; Geophysics; Economics with 
majors in Accountancy 
on June 24» 25. 

Appointments should be made 
through the University Counselling 
Services. 


lettersl 

Sir, 

Permit me to express my anger and 
disgust at the blatantly unfair 
layout of the centre spread in 
the last issue of 'Woroni'.' 

When I agreed, at very short 
notice, to write an article 
expressing the 'Yes' case for the 
referendum on the University 
Regiment, I was assured that 
both cases would be given fair 
and equal coverage and indeed 
that they would be printed 
on opposite pages, beside one 
another. This was simply not 
done. I realise that due to no 
fault of your own, the layout 
of Woroni was badly rushed, 
but this did not affect the way 
the centre spread was laid out. 
When I in my capacity as 
D.S.P. first inspected Woroni, 
the 'no' case was already laid 
out, occupying the top two 
thirds of both pages of the 
centre soread. It is in any 
case usual and proper in a 
referendum, to put tne res' 
case first and the 'No' case after, 
but you Sir, in your wisdom, 
reversed that order! 

Further Sir, the 'Yes' case was 
printed in smaller and lighter 
type and was given a smaller and 
poorer heading. This was totally 
unnecessary, and an example 
of personal bias for which you 
as Editor must be held 
responsible. 

How you as Editor express your 
editorial policy is your concern, 
but when you permit your 
personal political views to 
colour your presentation 
of the arguments and the facts, 
this amounts in my opinion 
to dishonest editorship and 
irresponsible reporting. 

Further examples of the latter 
are easily culled from the 
partisan 'reports' on other 
pages of Woroni. Is it too 
much to ask for honest and 
unbiased layout and reporting 
in a student newspaper/ 

Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Morrison 

Director of Student 
Publications, 

Hon. Secretary 
41st S.R.C' 



The Treasury, 
Canberra, A.C.Ti 


COMMONWEALTH TREASURY CANBERRA 
VACANCIES FOR RESEARCH & FINANCE OFFICERS 


A mimber'-of vacancies for Research and Finance Officers will 
arise in 1971 in tke^ Commonwealth Treasury, Canberra. Oetails of the 
graduates sought, with the likely aspects of work in the general, area of 
Federal Government financial, monetary, and economic policy, are given 
below: 

FIRST OR SECOND CLASS HONOURS DEGREE IN ECONOMICS', 
COMMERCE OR ARTS (ECONOMICS MAJOR) 

Domestic economic and financial policy; assessments of economic 
trends and prospects; general taxation policy; and associated research. 

(2) External financial and economic policy, including balance of 
payments; Australia's membership of International Monetary Fund, and 
Similar institutions; economic aid to developing countries. 


OEG'^EE. IN ECONOMICS, commerce; LAW OR ARTS 

(1) Administration of banking, currency and insurance legislation; 
advice on proposals affecting insurance; overseas investment in Australia; 
investment overseas by Australian residents. 

(2) Raising, redemption, and conversion of Commonwealth loans; 
Commonwealth/State financial relations; financial assistance for 
developmental projects. 

(3) Legislative and financial aspects of social services, repatriation, 
health, education, housing, migration, scientific research, and superannuation 
policy. 

(4) Advice on financial /economic aspects of land, sea, air transport 

operations; internal and international communications; assistance to rural 
and manufacturing industries. 

(5) Operation and regulation of government accounting; prepantion 
of annual Federal budget. 


(6) Evaluation of proposals emanating from the Defence Group 
of Departments; defence ana civil works proposals. 


DEGREE WITH MATHEMATICS OR STATISTICS MAJOR ^ 

Provision of actuarial advice to Government and other 
organizations. 


SALARIES, 


Selected candidates would be appointed as permanent members 
of the Commonwealth Public Service, eligible for normal Public 
Service salaries, allowances and benefits. Currently, minimum levels of 

salary at entrance for men range from $3753 (three year pass degree) 
to $4500 p.a. (first class honours degree) : entry salaries for women 
are about $400 less. 


PROSPECTS 


Promotion in the Commonwealth Service is on merit, governed 
by the Public Service Act and Regulations. Prospects are excellent: most 
graduate entrants achieve a salary range of $6048 • 6512 pj. (male), 
$5620 ■ 6084 (female) within two years of entry. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Interested undergraduates are invited to write for 
application forms and further information to: 


Director, Establishments & Finance, 
Commonwealth Treasury, 
CANBERRA. A.C.T. 2600. 


■ ! 
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It is rather strange that Mr. 

Morrison should complain 
about the layout of last week's 
WORONI. May I comment 
firstly about the so-called 
unfairness, and then about 
the generally bad layout in the 
Election Supplement. 

Less than a week before laying 
out WORONI, Mr. Morrison 
asked me to produce an article 
against ehe Regiment while he 
would find one that was pro, 
for, he explained, the S.H.C, 
had apparently decided a 
referendum on the issue would 
be held with the S.R.C. 
election. Clearly, as he was 
informing me, he had more 
time to find an article than 
I did ■ yet his article did not 
appear until the night WORONI 
was due at the printersi Had 
I not laid out my article 
first, WORONI would never have 
appeared. 

I would emphasixe that no agree- 
ment about layout of the 
articles had been made except 
that they should both be on 
the centre pages. 

Certainly I said nothing about the two 
articles being on opposite pages - in fact 
if I remember correctly, I explicitly 
stated that I would not promise any- 
thing about layout especially since (see 
below) I was not meant to be in charge 
of layout. 

I absolutely deny there was any improper 
motive in having the 'Yes' case in smaller 
type than the 'No' - in fact it was an im- 
partial employee of the S.R.C. who 
believed the 'No' case was in 8 point and 
so typed the 'Yes' case similarly. Be- 
sides the difference between 8 pt. and 9 
pt. is minimal. And the heading:- Mr. 
Morrison you were there when it was 
discovered that we had no more letraset 
of the size and type already used on the 
'No' case and at 10.30 am when copy is 
due at 1 2.00 the night before, one 
doesn't muck arour^ buying some more 
letraset. 


To talk of which should come first, 
the Yes or the No, is pathetic. Turn the 
page upside down, Mr. Morrison, and you 
should be satisfied - at least your article 
makes just as much sense that way! 

Altogether your attitude that WORONI 
should be completely unbiassed etc, 
otherwise the editor is "dishonest" and 
"irresponsible" is really being ridicul- 
ous. Similarly 'This Day Tonight" and 
"Four Corners" should be unbiassed, 
huh? I believe WORONI should be bia- 
ssed and offer comment wherever pos- 
sible both inside and outside the actual 
reporting, and as an editor I have the 
right to carry out this policy. At least this 
way WORONI can be a little interesting 
at times. 

Now about the whole abortionate 
layout: this is a funny story (?). 

The week before WORONI went 
to the printers, I made an agree- 
ment with the S.R .C. executive 
that they should organise all 
the layout of the supplement. 

At lunchtime on the day 
WORONI goes to the printers 
1 told Mr. Morrison that I 
would show him how to do 
the layout at 5.00 p.m. and then 
leave him and the S.R.C. 
executive to it. 

Mr. Morrison's reply?; "I'm not 
coming in tonight". I reminded 
him of the agreement which he 
denied any knowledge of. 

When I told him to forget about 
the supplement, all this helpful 
character could do was refer to 
the regulations and my 
obligations under them! 

Despite Mr. Morrison we got 
WORONI out on time, finishing 
the layout after 10.00 a.m. on 
Wednesday. WORONI staff 
vyorked for all but less than 
five hours of Tuesday night up 
to 10.00 a.m. 

And Mr. Morrison complains to 
us! Why even when he inspected 
WOrONI before printing he 
did not say a word about 
"biatantly unfair layout". I for 
one, have absolutely no con- 
fidence in Mr. Morrison. 



What you do on 

June 23 
could affect 

the rest of your life 



That's when the IBM interviewer will be 
on campus. When he'd like to talk with 
you - whatever your area of study, what- 
ever your plans after graduation. 

You'll find job opportunities at IBM in 
four major areas: Systems, Engineering, 
Programming, Finance and Administration, 
and Marketing. 

Some of these areas may not mean much 
to you - now. But just Jet the IBM inter- 
viewer explain a few of them. One may be 
Just the career you're looking for. It could 
be the start of something big • your future 
with IBM 


Whatever your immediate commitments, 
whatever your area of study, sign up for 
your on-campus interview now. Interviews 
may be arranged through the Appoint- 
ments Board. 


That's when the IBM interviewer wilLbe 
on campus. When he'd like to talk witit 
you - whatever your area of study, what- 
ever your plans after graduation. 

You'll find job opportunities at IBM in. 
four major areas; Systems, Engineering, 
Programming, Finance and Administration., 
Marketing. 

Some of these areas may not mean much 
to you - now. But just let the IBM inter- 
viewer explain a few of them. One may be 
just the career you're looking for. It.could 
be the start of something big - your future 
ivithrlBM. 

Whatever your immediate commitments, 
whatever your area of study, sign up for 
your on-campus interview ttow. Interviews 
may be arranged through the Appoint- 
ments Board. 


WANT TO BE 
'WORONI' EDITOR 

NOMINATIONS CLOSE, S.R.C. OFFICE, 5 P.M. FRIDAY 26 TH JUNE. 
A POLICY STATEMENT SHOULD BE INCLUDED. 

Andrew Morrison, 

Hon. Secretary S.R.C. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
ELECTION OF A ME MBER OF THE COUNCIL BY 

UNDERGRAD UATE STUDENTS. 

■ 1 . I give notice that it is necessary to hold an election of a member of 
the Council by the undergraduate students of the University. 

2. Persons eligible to vote are : 

(a) the matriculated students of the University enrolled for 
study for degrees of Bachelor; and 

(b) the students of the University (being graduates of a 
University) who are enrolled for study for degrees of 
Bachelor, 

3. There is one seat to be filled, that to be vacated by Mr. A, Gordon. 
The member elected will hold office for one year from 30 September 
1970. 

4. I invite nominations of persons for election. In accordance with 

provisions of the University Act each person nominated must be 
a graduate of a university, a student of the Australian National 
University and of the full age of twenty-one years. 

(The Government has agreed to introduce legislation to amend 
the University Act, and one of the amendments will permit 
rKimination of a student of the University who is the full age of 
eighteen years. As, however, this is not yet law the present election 
must be conducted under the existing provisions.) 

5. The nominations must be made in writing by two persons 
qualified to take part in the election and must contain the written 
consent of the candidate to his nomination. Subject to this require- 
ment no particular form of nomination is prescribed but specimen 
nomination forms are available from me. 

6. Nominations must reach me by 4.00 p.m. on Friday 3 July 1970. 
They should either be delivered to my office in the University or 
posted to 'The Returning Officer, Australian National University, 

Box 4, Post Office, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600". In either case the 
envelope should be clearly endorsed "Election. by Undergraduate 
Students". 

7. If there is more than one nomination a bollot will be necessary. 

Each person eligible to vote will be sent a voting paper and a notice 
setting out how the voter's preference is to be shown and prescribing 
a date and time by which voting papers must reach the Returning 
Officer. 

8. A list of persons qualified to vote and the provisions of the University 
Act, Statute and Rules concerning elections may be consulted at my 


D.K.R. Hodgkin 

_Regirtrar_j|n^_^eti^mnj^_Office£ 


10 June 1970 
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Capitol Chambers, East Rew 
Phone 488924 


51A Monaro Streat, Queanbeyan 
Phone 972593 


YOUR GRADUATION PICTURES in black and whita 
or livino colour 

* We (Star for all Sodat Functions (e^. Balls. 
Weddings, 21st birthday parties, etc.) 

ATTENTION AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Wb prooBSi your colour film arlth 24 hours. 


IONESCO & PINTER 

An evening of two modern plays of tlje Absurd 

THE BALD PRIMA DONNA • Ionesco. 

A SLIGHT ACHE - Pinter. 

PLAYHOUSE 

Wed. 3rd June - Sat. 6th June. 8.15pm. 

Bookings Canberra Theatre (49-7600), Travei Post (Monaro Mail), Bourchiers' 
(Kingston). Adults- S1.55 Students SScents. 

Produced by Ivan Potas. 

(;:anbe*rra little theatre 
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GiJ^^^^SQSee^'Teaching in East Africa 

Applications are invited from Australian university graduates wishing to train and 
teach in East Africa. Only graduates who have not been trained as teachers are 
eligible. 

Selected Graduates: 

* spend their first nine months studying at Makerere College, University of East 
Africa, Uganda for the Diploma in Education. This diploma is recognised by 
Australian State Education Departments. 

* commence the Dip. Ed. course in Mid-September 1970 . 

* receive tuition fees and living allowance while training. 

* on completion of training, spend two years teaching in secondary schools In 
East Africa. 

* receive a salary of over $A3,(XX) a year while teaching and a re-settlement grant 
on completion of service. 

* have free travel to East Africa and return on completion of assi gnment. 

For full details and application forms, write immediateljPt^^J^^ *' 


The Seaetary, 

(Teaching in East Africa), 

Department of Education and Science. 
P.O. Box. 826 

CANBERRA CITY...A.C.T...2601; . 




Closing date for the receipt of application in the Department is Monday 6 July 1970. 




INTERESTED IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY? 
INTERESTED IN MAKING MONEY? 


WE WISH TO APPOINT A CONSULTANT WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
TO PROMOTE SALES OF A RANGE OF COSMETICS ESPECIALLY 


SUITABLE FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE'. THE APPOINTED CONSULTANT 
WILL NEED TO MAKE A SMALL CAPITAL OUTLAY ON APPOINTMENT. 


TELEPHONE 498251 
EVENINGS 497093 


WANTED: A Film Director 

QUALIFICATIONS: Experience 
(preferably) 
Enthusiasm 
Ideas 
etc. 

DUTIES: To make a film of the 1971 
Aquarius arts festival to be 
■■ held at the ANU. 

APPLICATIONS: In writing to 
Mrs. L. Ryall 
cA S.R.C. Office, 
Union Building. 


PADGHAM'S AUSTIN VAN 
Sleeps 2 • $320o.n.o. 

Phone 957951 or S.R.C. Office. 


YOUR PERSONAL BOOT SHOP 
For Boys and Back Page Birds 

Fashion Casuals and Shoes from $9.99 Suede Boots, lace up and elastic sides from $7.99 

Suede Vests - Casual jackets and coats to keep the campus wind out. 


A MANS SHOP 

Lower Ground Floor 

Monaro Mall CANBERRA 480888 


P.S. Belt up with a Hickok Belt. 

10% Concession avaiUble on production of Student Identifications. 
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